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ABSTRACT 

Occupational versatility is an innovative approach to 
the 'teaching of industrial arts which began in the fall of 1969 in 
three pilot schools, two junior high (Grades 7, 8, and 9J and one 
middle (Grades 6, 7, and 8). The major components cure a 
multi-experience general shop facility, team teaching, student 
management, a self*instructional system for learning, ungraded 
heterogeneous grouping, career guidance opportunities, and a 
non- graded approach to reporting student performance and granting 
course credit. Students who elect to participate in the program 
select their own work areas, manage their own shop activities, keep 
their own records, instruct themselves in procedures and equipment 
usage, and judge their own performance and abilities. The instructor 
provides guidance but the student is the director of his experiences. 
A notebook system is an essential feature of the program, providing 
operational guidance for students and also forms on which students 
maintain their own attendance and performance records. Evaluations of 
the 1970-71 and 1971-72 program operational years are^included. 
Reactions of teachers, parents, and students have been positive and 
the program will be continued and extended to other schools and 
districts in the following school year. Shop area layouts and forms 
used in the program are appended. (MF) 
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I. Narrative Report 



SUMMARY 



Occupational Versatility is an innovative approach toward the teaching 
of industrial arts. This approach is designed around the learning methods 
which students can employ in an industrial arts facility, and the focal point 
is the individual student. 



/ Occupational Versatility developed, as do many innovative projects, from 
/ the frustrations which teachers were experiencing within the existing educat- 
ional system. These teachers did not see the conventional methods of industrial 
arts instruction as providing adequately for the needs of the students. Emerg- 
ing from these perceptions was the suggestion that if attention were to be 
focused on both the learner and the ways in which he learned, it might be 
possible to find better ways to teach. The major objective then, as Occupation- 
al Versatility commenced, was to help students learn in the industrial arts 
environment -~ and not to teach industrial arts to students. 

With this focus as a design base, the next step was to identify "what 
should teachers know about the learners when they enter the program?" and 
"what changes in behavior are desired upon exit?" During the planning period, 
these exit behaviors — attitudes and abilities — were determined and the 
program was designed to facilitate their occurrence. The personalization of 
the program, with each student entering the shop as an individual and setting 
his own goals and working toward them at his own pace, was determined as the 
key to meeting the students' needs. 

The student who elects to participate in the Occupational Versatility 
industrial arts program is encouraged to: 

1. Select the area in which he wants to work, elect the project he 
wishes to produce, make the project and evaluate the results. 

2. Manage his activities in the shop, which includes being responsible 
for attendance and time utilization, material purchases, project 
planning, performance records, and facility maintenance. 

3. Instruct himself in planning procedures, material changing processes 
and tool and equipment usage. 

4. Investigate career opportunities and make judgments about these with 
consideration to his own abilities and interests. 

These experiences occur under the guidance of an instructor - but not by 
the direction of an instructor! The instructor Is the facilTtator of the 
learning, while the student is the director . The instructor is a resource for 
the student to call upon for assistance and counseling; the student is the man- 
ager of his activities. These roles are different than they were before, but 
are considered to be essential to facilitate the desired student growth and 
development. 




In order to permit students to work independently on their own Interests, 
several major methodological chaliges were necessitated. The separate unit 
siiODS for wood, metal, and drawing were remodeled Into a large, single-room 
general shop. Three teachers were teamed together as Instructors In Chinook 
and Kelthley Junior High Schools, and two In McKnIght Middle School. Activity 
areas were expanded so the program could offer the students experiences In 
woods; plastlts; power; electricity and electronics; bench, sheet, art and 
machine metals; forge and foundry; arc and gas welding; graphics; planning and 
drafting; general industries Including construction, manufacturing, masonry, 
glass, tile, etc.; crafts; and career guidance. 

Each of the areas Is self-contained and is organized with opeii storage, 
making all tools, supplies. Instructional materials and project samples readily 
available to the students. Planning areas and necessary power equipment are 
easily accessible. The areas are color coded for easy maintenance, and all 
tools and materials are labeled to make them readily Identifiable. Machines 
are also color-coded, to national standards, to facilitate Improved operational 
learning. 

A notebook was devised which enables the student to manage his own activ- 
ities. When the student enters the shop he picks out his notebook, which Is 
numbered and color-coded to the period In which he Is enrolled. The office 
girl takes attendance by checking the notebook bookcase; notebooks remaining 
in the bookcase Indicate the student Is absent that period. Within the notebook, 
the student maintains his attindance record, materials purchased record, per- 
formance record and power equipment usage record on the forms provided. He 
also keeps all his plans and procedure records In the notebook. 

The student takes the notebook to his work area, which Insures that It Is 
always near at hand for his use and for student-teacher conferences. This Is 
an essential feature of the program In facilitating student-teacher relationships. 
The notebook system serves as a catalyst between the student and the Industrial 
arts facility, and has helped to provide much of the guidance necessary for 
independent student action. 

The learning system Is of a self-instructional nature. The student Is 
charged with the responsibility for instructing himself In any process, proced- 
ure, or tool or machine operation ^3 needs or desires to learn. He may call 
upon a wide variety of information resources to assist him which Include loop 
films, cassette tapes, film strips, charts. Instruction sheets, and other students. 
The teacher's role, as an information resource. Is to be the last resort If all 
else fails. The teacher is also responsible for checking the efficiency of students' 
self-Instruction, such as on power machines, to see If learning Is thorough and 
accurate. Finally, he is also an observer, who may offer suggestions as needed 
or requested. This new role required considerable training experiences to 
prepare the teachers to operate in the Occupational Versatility Industrial arts 
environment. 

Students from all grade levels (7, 8 & 9 In Junior high schools, or 6, 7 
& 8 In middle schools), boys and girls, beginners and Industrial arts veterans, 
are mixed together to form a truly heterogeneous class. This makes for an 
excellent cooperative learning situation among students. The students receive 
course credit, but no grades. They maintain a performance record' which they 
use in the program, take home as a reporting Instrument, and carry on Into their 
high school Industrial arts programs. 
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Students are encouraged to work both independently and Co team together. 
They may set up assembly lines and mass produce, they may pursue construction 
activities, or they may focus on individual projects and learning experiences 
which are of interest to them. Systems have been developed to assist the 
students in their teaming activities. Although the students themselves must 
determine the number on a team and the operations which each will perform, the 
system provides them with guidance and general structure. 

The opportunity for career guidance was another of the methodological 
changes which occurred in the development of Occupational Versatility. A 
career guidance area, prominently located in the shop, is available for students 
use according to their needs and interests. The area has two large boards with 
over 300 careers listed on them. These boards are an easy-to-use directory to 
books, catalogs, films and tapes which can provide the student with information 
on careers. The students often become interested in gaining information about 
careers or future employment related to areas in which they have worked and. 
at this time, they can come to the Career Guidance area to gain this information 
regarding these careers of their choice. 

Suirmarily, Occupational Versatility is a new and innovative approach to 
industrial arts education which is personalized for the student. The 'wjor 
components are a multi -experience general shop facility, team teaching, student 
management, a self -instructional system for learning, ungraded heterogeneous 
grouping, career guidance opportunities, a non-graded approach to reporting 
student performance and granting course credit. The Occupational Versatility 
approach is designed around the learning methods which students can employ m 
an educational setting, and the focal point is the individual student. 



ERIC 
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CONTEXT 



Occupational Versatility has been located in three school districts 
during the July 1, 1969 through June 30, 1972 granting period. These districts 
are Highline, Renton and Franklin-Pierce; all are located in the western sector 
of the State of Washington. Highline. serving as local education agency for 
the grant, houses the project director and his staff. 

Occupational Versatility Programs 

District Scnool Grade Levels Served 

Highline Chinook Junior High School 7-8-9 

Renton McKnight Middle School 6-7-8 

Franklin-Pierce Keithley Junior High School 8-9 

The Highline School District, which houses the Occupational Versatility 
program at Chinook Junior High, is a major suburban community of Seattle with 
as estimated population of 129,000 residents. The area has rapidly evolved from 
an agrarian economy into a major suburban center over the last two decades and 
is situated south of Seattle, the major metropolitan city in Washington State. 
The district serves an area of approximately 35 square miles, which is the most 
densely populated suburban community in the Northwest with an approximate 
population of 3,700 people per square mile. The Seat.tle-Tacoma International 
Airport is situated within the confines of the district. 

The economic base of the residents of the Highline District ranges from 
lower-upper class homes in distinct areas to a large area of lower-class homes 
on the northern perimeter of the district. Approximately 20X of the students 
in the schools come iFrom homes which meet the poverty criteria as outlined by 
the U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. The vast preponderance" of remaining 
students come from either blue-collar or middle-class and professional homes, 
and apparently make an attempt to continue their education beyond high school, 
as follow-up studies have indicated that approximately sixty percent of the 
Highline District's graduating high school students enter either a junior or a 
four-year college. 

The economic trend in the area was one of stable growth for more than 
20 years until the economic recession began with employment layoffs at the 
Boeing Company, the areas 's largest employer. A majority of the workers in 
the Highline District were employees of Boeing, and the reduction in the work 
force has seriously affected the economic situation for a large number of the 
residents within the area, to the extent that present unemployment comprises 
approximately 18% of the available work force. 

The Highline School District is the fourth largest school system in the 
State of Washington, with just over 27,000 students enrolled at the conclusion 
of the 1971-72 school year. Facilities include 5 senior high schools, 9 junior 
high schools, 33 elementary schools, 2 special education schools and a vocational 
school. A declining economic and employment picture has had the effect of 
causing a 7.2% decline in student population over the past three years, with 
a concurrent drop-out rate of just less than 4t. 
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The average yearly education cost per PupH J" l5vi^o?'?S; 
which is above the statewide cost per pupil of $741.13 and Indicative of the 
community's confidence in the school system. 

ablv cn all levies and bond Issues since 1951. The ^^^^l amount or =»F«!-!^' 

r« ^^^^^^ 

has been, and continues to be, at a very high level. 

?nM Sn"a»thrr 47.000 people living In adjacent unincorporated areas. 
Th. last two vears In this area has found the added problai. of unenployment. 

years and approximately 30« of each high school graduating class enters 
four year college. 

?rap5r^x1^tely 4.5* with the transfer rate just over 13%; the cost of educ- 
ation per pupil is approximately $700.00. 

The District was unable to pass its jalntenance °P!:f ^^^PJ^l'lel^ 
in 1971 and operated on a minimum budget basis Jur ng the 1971-72 "hoo^ year 
Ihis minimal Operating condition will continue in 19/2-73, as ti« of three levy 
measures were defeated at the polls. 

,ro,rra f^'' SRlS^^^^^^^^^^ 
periphery of a major city. 

or military related employment. The majority of all vwrker^^^ v 
468 Of the 1969 graduating class applied for college entrance. 



The Franklin Pierce School District is organized under the 6-3-3 plan with 
nine elementary schools, two junior high schools, two senior high schools, and 
a district special education diagnostic center* The district has a total 
enrollment of just over 8,200 students, and employs nearly 400 certificated 
faculty members. Two vocational -technical schools, two junior colleges, and 
two private liberal arts colleges in the greater metropolitan area provide 
additional educational resources. 

Enrollment in the school district grew at a very rapid rate from 1950 to 
1968. In 1950 the enrollment was slightly over 1.700, and by 1968 it had 
reached 8,476. There were 4,585 students enrolled in 1955 and 8,476 in 1968 — 
a growth of 84%. The growth rate during this time of expansion usually averaged 
between 52 and 10%. Recently this growth rate has reversed itself because of a 
declining birth rate, a sluggish housing market, the lack of sewers and increasing 
unemployment. 

The district has the lowest valuation of any first class district in the 
state but has had remarkable success at the polls. The district, though, has 
never failed to receive less than a 60% favorable vote on any issue submitted to 
the electorate. Two issues, in the history of the district failed to validate 
because of the 40% requirements, but these issues were subsequently approved. 
The per pupil expenditures, due to the low valuation, are approximately $75.00 
less per pupi^i than the state average at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

The Occupational Versatility program, in addition to continuing operation 
in these three school districts, will begin operation in six additional districts 
in September, 1972. 
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II, Program Description 
SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 



Need for the Program 

A significant facet of contemporary American culture is continual and 
rapid change; science and technology have been instrumental in bringing 
tremendous changes to the lives of the American people. Probably one of the 
most important by-products of this change is the explosion of knowledge, which 
is having considerable effect on education. In his bo.ik. The Secondary Phase 
of Education , Lawrence C. Downey discusses this effect: 

"Worthwhile learning takes place, not just in ♦■.he traditional and 
formal teaching situation as was once assumed, but rather in a wide 
variety of situations and as a consequence of a wide variety of teaching 
techniques. 

These situations and techniques fall into three broad categories: 
(1) learning through receiving knowledge from an expert — or being 
taught directly by a teacher; (2) learning through sharing knowledge with 
colleagues or discussing issues with classmates; and (3) learning through 
discovering knowledge — or pursuing individual inquiry." 

Former Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara, in describing a new policy 
for upgrading the educational qualifications of men inducted into the armed 
forces, states in an article in the Phi Delta Kappan (Oct. 1966): 

"Students clearly differ in their learning patterns. It is the educ- 
ator's responsibility to deal with that pattern in each individual case 
and to build on it. More exactly, it is the educator's responsibility 
to create the most favorable conditions under which the student himself 
can build on his own learning pattern, and at his own pace. Ultimately , 
it is not the teacher who teaches at all. It is the student who teaches 
himself." 

Although many industrial arts educators strongly supported the views of 
Downey, McNamara and others, there remained a question as to the ways and 
means to be followed in designing, evaluating, and finally adopting an individ- 
ualized program. Most industrial arts programs, at the time Occupational 
Versatility was being conceptualized, were characterized by the instructor 
being the primary source of information and the lone demonstrator of the man- 
ipulative activities. This situation created deterrents to good student 
machine and tool utilization since the instructor must restrict usage to 
insure proper and safe standards of operation. Multiple area (wood, plastics, 
electricity, etc.) activities were also restricted since the instructor can 
supervise only a limited number of activities. 

Many times industrial arts experiences were offerred on the basis of 
expedient scheduling, rather than student interest. Woodshops, scheduled full 
of students during the Fall semester, would He closed and empty during the 
Spring semester when the instructor was shifted across the hall to teach metal 
shop. Expensive tools and equipment and large rooms were not beifig utilized 
as they might have been. Development of each students' potential could not 
be realized in such situations. 



Often, the lack of instructors was a primary reason for the shifting of 
industrial arts courses from one shop facility to another. If a lone Industrial 
arts Instructor were teaching In the metal shop, the woodshop was closed; If 
he was in the mechanical drawing classroom, both shops were closed. Modern 
technological devices and procedures, however, showed promise of assisting the 
instructor and improving the utilization of facilities. If a student could learn 
from several sources such as tape recordings, loop films, programmed manuals 
and other students, the teactiing burden on the Instructor could be decreased and 
he could assume the role of a learning facilitator. With the Instructor assuming 
this role, many industrial arts experiences could be made available to the 
students simply by knocking down the connecting walls of various shops and 
combining them into a single general shop facility. This thinking crystal Ized 
into the Occupational Versatility program. 

While many experimental approaches toward improving Industrial arts programs 
are being tested throughout the country, the majority are centered or designed 
around a certain body of knowledges and skills considered essential for life In 
today's world. The social implications of our Industries and technologies 
and industrial organizations and operation seem to be the focal points of the 
curricular design for many approaches. 

Occupational Versatility, however, is an innovative approach toward the 
teaching of industrial arts designed around the learning methods the students 
employ in the industrial arts environment. Its focal point is the student - 
the individual - and how he functions In a shop setting. 

The major objective established for the student Is for him to find his 
identity in an industrial arts environment, and to have the opportunity to develop 
his abilities to be self-sufficient, productive, and adaptable. A student exhibit- 
ing these abilities will be able to select a problem from a wide range of areas, 
develop a plan and procedure for solving that problem, draw from resources and 
instruct himself in the processes and operations required, produce a product, 
and evaluate the product against his design standards. He will do this Independ*- 
ently, utilizing a "mode of operation" that Is his; a mode designed by him to 
fit his needs and his rate of performance. 

The development of these characteristics should prepare the student for 
confronting future problem solving situations in his life, whether they be 
vocational or avocatlonal. He would be an Individual considered to be "occupation- 
ally versatile," and could approach a problem being able to saw "I know I am 
capable and I'm willing to try." 

These needs, then, were the basis for a proposal designed by the Metropolitan 
Area of Seattle Industrial Arts Consultants and titled "Project Occupational 
Versatility." It was submitted under Title III, "Innovative and Exemplary 
Approaches to Education." E.S.E.A., Public Law 89-10, and was funded for planning 
and operation which commenced in the fall of 1969. 

Procedures 

Four counties with 46 school districts comprise the Project area, with the 
total population being approximately two million or about two- thirds the State 
of Washington. One hundred and seventeen junior high and/or middle schools 
benefit from the operation of the three pilot schools. One pilot school Is 
Chinook Junior High (7-8-9) In the Highline School District, a large suburban 
district bordering Seattle on the south. Another Is McKnIght Middle School 
(6-7-8), In the City of Renton. Renton Is a small city of about 28,000 and the 
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District! which is a suburban community just southeast of Tacoma. 

To meet the objectives designed for operational testing of Occupational 
Versatility, the following general procedures were adopted: 



The program will be — 



- personalized; the student will elect the activity areas he desires. 
SelecJ the problem he wishes to solve, and will perform at a rate 

- Zl'^r^M Urgr^aSiiin^rclass and experience levels will wor^^ 
toSetSIr and will record their performances for reporting purposes. 



instructions. 



The 1969-70 school year wai the Pl»;"<;9,^"/J°^ "S^'flie 

J the particulars to be used to 'jL?T/l970 ' n tS'e fSll of 



Fall of 1971. 



The facilities at Chinook Junior High and McKnight Middle School both^^^^ 

v.^ sJeWrchM55sl»= 2 Jrhu-ts. 

nriijre'rwtraJJtiirrri^^r.^^^ 

Sgs. 42 & 43. Finish rooms and teachers offices are the only separated areas. 

The activity areas are: woods, both hand and machines; plastics; power, 
primlrfirsma 1 gas engines; electricity/electronics; graphics; ^taU. 

and instrument; and career guidance. 

flow. Machines are color-coded, and the area is enierea omy vy 
wishing to operate. 

All three schools operate on a regular scheduling basis. New students come 
to tJI sJJS eveS Sour The class structure (grouping by grade level s not 

fa"."^^e"2lor^•n5rca?e:^^:V^1od!°^nd•the number of the student. They proceed 
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immediately to the elected activity area and go to work. Role Is taker, by the 
office girls and an absent student Is indicated by his notebook still being in 
the case. 

The notebook serves two major purposes. First, it provides housing for the 
students records. Secondly, it provides the basis or the medium for a teacher- 
student relationship. The teacher's role is to provide guidance and assistance 
in helping the student solve his problems. The notebook reflects the student's 
progress, and conferences with teacher and student are enhanced through this 
record. 

Operational guidance material is provided for students in their notebooks, 
as well as the following record keeping fomi: 

Attendance and Time Utilization Record - the student maintains his 
attendance record as well as indicating start and completion dates of 
his projects. 

Materials Cost Record - the student may cut material as he needs it and 

he computes the cost and enters it on this form; he also enters his payments 

and keeps a current balance. 

Student Performance Record - the students record their activities and 
operations as well as stating their opinions on their activities; this 
form is used for reporting to parents. 

Machine Operation Check List - the student prepares himself for machine 
operation and then asks the instructor to check him; the form records 
this information. 

Planning Records - the student records and files his plans and procedures 
in this section. 

In the activity areas, a student is presented with three options from which 
to select. He may elect to work on one of the projects and experiences designed 
by the staff, a model displayed, and a plan and procedure available; or he may 
wish to work with an idea in one of the many reference books; or, he may wish 
to design his own project or experiment. He is encouraged to progress to the 
design stage, but it is not a requirement. 

As the student progresses toward the solution of his elected problem, many 
instructions are necessary. The objective of the program Is for the student to 
^eek out the type of instruction that will serve him best, and many avenues are 
available for him in this aspect. He may elect to use one of the 200 loop films 
available, (see recommendations section) or perhaps where video is not necessary, 
one of the cassette tapes. He could use one of many instruction sheets, charts, 
prograraned texts, or other printed materials. Quite cotmronly though, it has been 
found that he may prefer to ask an experienced classmate to teach him how. The 
teacher is also available if requested and, through his communications, can help 
the students evaluate the effectiveness of the procedures they are using. 

If a machine is needed, the student is to prepare himself for operation and 
should feel "I am ready to operate this machine" when the time arrives to do so. 
The analysis procedure is utilized for this preparation. The student may take 
a specially prepared manual and study the machine. He also may. call upon films, 
texts, and other students to assist him. When he feels he is adequately pre- 
pared for operation, he requests a teacher to check him out. A satisfactory 
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performance demonstration by the student is the key to safe and efficient machine 
operation. 

The career guidance system operates in the "me manner as an activit^rea. 
A orerequisite to its use, the need of the student, is hopefully established as 
the student works in the various activity areas His curiosity as to what the 
future may be in a career related to areas that interest him often leads him 
to the "Career Guidance Program Directory." This directory, on two 4 x 8 boards, 
lists over 300 careers. The Occupational Outlook Handbook , a government pub i cation, 
w« the selection base for the listed careers. The board's function is to direct 
the student to films, tapes, college catalogs, apprenticesh p f ogj;'"^' 
schools, and any other material that he can util^- f " '"f y^J"9 the careers 
that interest him. All these materials are rea e J° ''J^ ^"^J*'^ "J^^'' 

guidance activity area. A career selection for .. .uture ^n the working world 
S promoted for this age student, but the ability he ga:ns X!"a'^e?ec«or 
opportunities should provide him with a basis to choose wisely when a selection 
time approaches. 

The Occupational Versatility program has been well received by teachers and 
students alike. Students can and will accept the responsibility of managing their 
activities. They can and will instruct themselves with a high degree effic- 
iency and, perhaps most importantly, they enjoy being independent and being able 
to direct their Swn lea-^ning experiences. The students' P^oJ^^tJ^^^y .^"^^^"^^ 
rarkedly. as will be docuntented in the evaluation section. The teachers have 
be..n pleased with how well the program has functioned, and are now assisting in 
its exportation to other schools and districts. The demand for exportation is. 
perhaps, one of the most significant me«jsures of the program s success. 

Personnel 

Occupational Versatility requires no additional personnel; the P'^esf'Jt 
industrial arts teaching staff of any school should be fully capable of mplem- 
entinq the program. The size of the industrial arts staff is not a crucial 
factor; Occupational Versatility is operable with one. two or three teachers. 
Two of the pilot programs were staffed by three teachers, and the other by two, 
the program beginning in September of 1972 at Anacortes Junior High School will 
be staffed by a single teacher as will that at Snoqualmie Middle School in 
September. 1973. 

In remodeling an existing industrial arts shop into an Occupational Vers- 
atilitj 5ls?gn additional floor space is gained. This increase occurs through 
the elimination of closed storage areas, which are generally separate rooms. 
All materials storage in Occupational Versatility is open and located w th n or 
ad aS lo the app?opriate activity areas. With a few additional physical 
modifications. Occupational Versatility can also accomodate art and home econ- 
omics programs. 

'Administratively, the scheduling of students becomes more flexible and 
simplified. As groupings are heterogenous in regard to sex and grade level, 
any student may be scheduled into the shop during any period, /s the curric- 
ulum is individualized and personalized, a student may enter at any time during 
the year and not be penalized by lacking knowledge of what occurred in the pro- 
gram prior to his entry. These administrative advantages ^^^nitate easier 
scheduling and transfer, and do not lock the student into a fixed-length curric- 
ulum. 
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Although a district adopting Occupational Versatll ty will Jj^ur the 
expense of additional personnel, budgeting for staff salaries to prepare the 
shoD in the Versatility model and also for teacher training and development Is 
trSn y aSvised It is suggested that the Industrial J^^s teaching staff be 
contracted for a period of time during the summer In order to prepare the physical 
facn?t?es To accLodate the program' Funds should also be made available to 
allow for training and development in methods and operating techniques for each 
staff member who will be teaching In the program. 

developmental costs in adopting the program are now at a level consid- 
erably KJwer thSn those encountered in opening the Jot Programs Jt Ch1"ook 
JunioV High and McKnIght Middle School in September of 1971^ tlScherT^ere also 
for those teaching staffs was eight weeks in length, and the teachers were also 
rnntracted for an additional four hours per week during the 1971-72 school year 
"t t a f lAVSddftional hours). This was followed by another sun^lj^'joj ^{JP 
n August of 1971. four weeks in length. Developmental t me, as a/esul t of the 
progrL made during the pilot phase, has been considerably reduced from the orig- 
inal amount required to implement the program. 

The following descriptive table may provide potential adopters of Occupational 
Versatili°w??i general information concerning the range of shop sizes and number 
of teachers and activity areas. 



District 



School 



Number of 
Teachers in 
the Shop 



Square Feet 
of Fljor 
Space 



Number of Date Program 



Highline 
Renton 

Fr'ankl in- 
Pi erce 

Anacortes 

Auburn 

Everett 

Franklin- 
Pierce 

Mount Vernon 

Renton 

Bend (Oregon) 
Everett 

Highline 
Tacoma 



Chinook Jr. Hi 3 
McKnight Middle 

School 2 

Keithiey Jr. Hi. 3 

Anacortes Jr. HI . 1 

Cascade Jr. Hi 3 

Carver Middle School 2 

Ford Jr. Hi. 3 

LaVenture Jr. Hi. 2 

Nelson Middle School 2 

Pilot Butte Jr. Hi. 3 
Port Gardner Middle 

School 2 

Sylvester Jr. Hi . 2 

Jason Lee Jr. Hi . 3 



6500 

6400 

5500 
3600 
5800 
5000 

5600 
4300 
5800 
6400 

4600 
5800 
8500 



Activity 


began 




Areas 


Operation 


10 


Sept. 


1970 


11 


Sept. 


1970 


11 


Sept. 


1971 


8 


Sept. 


1972 


11 


Sept. 


1972 


10 


Sept. 


1972 


10 


Sept. 


1972 


6 


Sept. 


1972 


5 


Sept. 


1972 


9 


Sept. 


1972 


9 


Sept. 


1972 


9 


Sept. 


1972 


8 


Sept. 


1972 



Al*houah the recommended amount of floor space per student in an industrial 
arts Shop s 100 sq'Sarrfeet, the Occupational Versatility program has functioned 
Jery effectively while allowing 70 square feet of floor space per student. 

The staff members who taught in the pilot programs at Chinook. Keithiey and 
McKniaht ranaed in age from 33 to 52, with the mean average age among all eight 
!ea2hers bling 40 5 years. They averaged 14.1 years of previous teaching exper- 
ieSce rang Sq from 5 to 22 yeaVs. Their level of training averaged a bache or's 
deor^ ITul eo credit hours, with a range from a B.A. with no additional training 
to SI A plus 105 credit hiurs. Although these statistics are essentially des- 
Jript ;e'of vlteran teachers, the Occupational Versatility learn ngjj«thod should 
be applicable for teachers of all ages, experience and training levels. The 
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following table describes the twenty-three staff members who will begin teaching 
in Occupational Versatility programs in September of 1972: 

New Staff Members who will Teach 

Occupational Versatility 



September, 1972 



District 


Teacher 


Age 


Years of Teaching 
Experience 


Level of 
Education 






29 


1/2 


B.A. + 30 


Auburn, Wash. 


a 


29 


3 


B.A. + 45 


b 


30 


6 


B.A. + 45 




c 


49 


13 


B.A. + 60 




A 
u 


25 


2 


B.A. 


b 


36 


7 


M.A. 




c 


45 


22 


M.A. + 15 


Everett, Wash. 


a 


34 


9 


B.A. + 45 




b 


36 


14 


B.A. + 45 




c 


52 


19 


B.A. + 45 


Franklin-Pierce, Wash. 


a 


25 


1/2 


B.A. 




b 


32 


8 


M.A. + 15 




c 


40 


16 


B.A. 


Highllne, Wash. 


a 


28 


3 


B.A. 


b 


36 


8 


B.A. + 60 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 


a 


37 


10 


B.A. + 90 




b 


51 


7 


B.A. + 60 


Renton, Wash. 


a 


27 


5 


B.A. + 45 


b 


44 


14 


B.A. + 90 


Tacoma, Wash. 


a 


29 


5 


B.A. + 105 


b 


31 


4 


B.A. + 45 




c 


38 


7 


B.A. + 135 




d 


46 


18 


B.A. + 135 



Range 25 to 52 yrs. 1 to 22 yrs. B.A. to M.A. + 15 

Mean Average 36.1 yrs. 8.7 yrs. B.A. + 60 



Evaluation data should be collected by the adopting district, and this will 
require the use of some teacher and clerical time. Districts which have data 
processing or research departments could utilize the services of these divisions 
to evaluate the program. The amount of time required would vary according to the 
number of students in the Occupational Versatility program, and by the number of 
objectives evaluated. Many evaluation forms have already been developed and 
refined which, if used by the importing district, could minimize those evaluation 
expenses . 
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Budget 

The major source of funding for Occupational Versatility has been TiMe III. 
E.S.E.A. although the Highline School District, local eJ""tion agency for the 
grant, has contributed to the total expenditure budget hy providing custodial 
services, and utilities, telephone and mailing costs, and assuming the cost of 
remodeling the shop facility at Chinook Jun or High Schoo . The Distr ct is 
also assuming housing costs for the Occupational Versatility staff during the 
upcoming 1972-73 exportation period. 

Title III support for Occupational Versatility was granted initially in 
July of 1969 and will culminate following the exportation efforts in June of 
1973. An annual summary of grant support follows: 

1969- 70 $59,995.00 Planning Year 

1970- 71 $63,500.00 Operational Year 

1971- 72 $70,000.00 Operational Year 

1972- 73 $55,150.00 Exportation Year 

Total $248,545.00 4 years 

The major costs absorbed by this Title III support as the P^of a;^^^J«^°Pf J. 
were primarily the professional and non-professional salaries of the staff, which 
constituted approximately 75« of the developmental expenses. The remainder of 
the monies purchased equipment, supplies, materials, travel and contracted 
services. 

As the program is now ready for exportation, an overview of the cost to an 
adopting school district is appropriate. Because Occupational Versati ity is a 
learning method, the number of activity areas in the program ;s flexible and 
dependent upon the needs and interests of the importing school district. Gen- 
erally, the greater the number of activity areas the higher the cost, as activity 
areas require self-instructional materials, tools, and equipment. 

Facility remodeling expenses will likely range from $1,000.00 to $15,000.00. 
depending upon the size of the shop and the extent of remodeling necessary. Oust 
in converting closed storage to open storage, the average shop ^^ci ity w1 1 
increase aboSt 10 - 20% in square feet of floor space Remoy<ng^yalis^ J° i;^^"^" 
another classroom and/ or hallway space also provides for a significant increase 
in available floor space. 

Self-instructionat materials expenses are likely to range from fbout $3,000.00 
to $5,000.00. depending upon the quality and quantity of the^";aterials and equip- 
ment purchases. Included in this category are loop films, projectors, screens, 
tapes, cassette tape recorders, and instruction sheets. 

The student management system has been found to cost approximately $1.50 
per student. This figure includes notebooks, forms, and secretarial time in 
duplicating forms and related materials. 

Casework will probably range in cost from $1,000.00 to $15,000 00 again 
dependent upon the required quantity and the de?ired q^alj^y. aj^'.^^'f J^r^Jj.,, 
work is done by the existing industrial arts stiff or contracted to a commercial 
f?m. Included in casework'expenses are the general notebook "se area Jteboo 
holders, book racks, film racks, area signs, tape racks, area stations and planning 
stations. 
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New equipment expenses depend upon the equipment presently available, 
ar.d the needs and interests of the importing district. Not only may the number 
of activity areas vary from shop to shop, but also the depth of experiences 
offered in the same area may vary widely from program to program. As an example, 
the graphics area may include any or all of the following equipment: sign press, 
engraving machine, paper cutter, stamping machine, block printer and/or offset 
press. No range of new equipment expenses is indicated; this depends entirely 
upon the adopting district. 

As was mentioned in the Personnel section, funds should be budgeted to 
allow add tional time for the industrial arts staff to prepare the Pnysical 
facilities in the shop to accommodate the program. Funds should also be made 
available to allow for training and development in methods and operating tech- 
niques for each staff member who will teach in the program. 

A district adopting the program that wishes to gain more detailed inform- 
ation should contact either: 

Mr. John Lavender, Director or 

Mr. Bill Guise, Assistant Director 

Project Occupational Versatility 

Highline Public Schools 

P. 0. Box 66100 

Seattle, Washington 98168. 



i 
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EVALUATION 



Objective evaluation of Occupational Versatility was undertaken during the 
1970-71 and 1971-72 operational years of the program. For the convenience of 
the reader, each objective being assessed is stated immediately preceding the 
discussion of its evaluation. 



Operational Year 1970-71 
Student Objective #1 

The student will manage his activities in the shop. He will: 

- record his daily attendance 

- compute and record his material & supply purchases for each 
project 

- maintain a neat and orderly work station. 

The recording of daily attendance was accomplished by the students through 
f i 1 1 i ng i n thei r Attendance and Time Utilization Record forms . Thi s form may be 
found in the Appendix on page 44. Every student notebook was examined by the 
Occupational Versatility Director or Assistant Director on three occasions at 
Chinook Junior High School and on two occasions at McKnight Middle School to 
determine how accurately the students had maintained these forms. A summary of 
the resulting data follows: 

■Reporting Period Percent of Students Percent of Students not 
Recording Own Attendance Recording Own Attendance 



1st Quarter (Chinook) 79% 21% 

1st Trimester (McKniaht) 90?; 10% 

2nd Quarter (Chinook) 95« S% 

2nd Trimester (McKnight) 90% 10« 

3rd Quarter (Chinook) 97% 3* 

Totals 90.2% 9.8% 

This data reflected a level of student performance which was judged to be 
satisfactory by the Occupational Versatility teachers. The attendance system is 
so designed that even though 9.8% of the students did not have their attendance 
records maintained up-to-date, attendance was still accurately recorded by the 
office girls every day by marking absent those students whose notebooks were not 
removed from the general notebook case. 

Students were required to enter their material purchases, their shop payments, 
and their balance of funds on the Material Cost Record form* To determine how 
accurately the students had maintained these forms, every notebook was examined 
by the Occupational Versatility Director or Assistant Director. The data collect- 
ion schedule was the same as that employed for assessing the attendance records. 
A summary of the materials cost record maintenance follows: 
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Percent of Students Recordtng percent of Students not 
Reporting Period Materials Costs & Expenditures Recording Materials & 



Expenditures 



1st Quarter (Chinook) 90« lOJ* 

1st Trimester (McKniqht) 91% 9% 

2nd Quarter (Chinook) 99% _ J J 

2nd Trimester (McKniqht) 96« « 

3rd Quarter (Chinook) 99t 1* — 

Totals 95.01 . 5.0« 

This data reflected a level of student performance which was judged to be 
satisfactory by the Occupational Versatility teachers. An analysis of materials 
purchases according to monetary receipts in the school office at Chinook not 
only supported the adequacy of student performance in maintaining their Materials 
Cost Record forms, but also revealed that productivity had doubled. In 1969-70, 
with a non-Occupational Versatility industrial arts program, student expenditures 
totaled $2,227.04. In 1970-71, with the Occupational Versatility program in 
operation, student expenditures were $4,480.48, reflecting an increase of 101.2 
per cent. 

Clean-up was also a responsibility of the students. No organizational 
systems were utilized and students were counseled, rather than directed by the 
teachers, as to their responsibilities. By November, the clean-ups were satis- 
factory to the teachers and students. This activity has become a natural response 
for the students and they have accepted it as part of their responsibility in a 
shop setting. No formal measurements were designed to assess the adequacy of 
clean up activities, as teacher and student satisfaction seemed to be more import- 
ant considerations than some mode of structured observational assessment. 

Seventy-one visiting educators, responding to the following questionnaire, 
indicated they believe the students in Occupational Versatility can and do take 
the responsibility of managing their activities in the shop and, further, that 
they do so to a high degree of efficiency. 

Questionnaire 

(47) (19) (4) (2) 

1. Did the students appear to be able to follow 1 2 ^ ^ ■ ^ ■■ ^ , 

the procedures of the program? Mean = 1.48 Most of Some of None of 

Them Them Them 

2. Did the students appear capable of 

independent action? (Not relying on (42) (19 ) (7) (3) 

direction from the teacher). Mean =1.59 1 2 3^ 4 5 

3. Did the students appear to accept respons- (38) (22 ) (8) (2) 

ibility? Mean = 1.61 V 2 3 4 5 

4. Did the students appear to be able to plan (26) (2 7) (14) (5) 

their procedures? Mean « 2.00 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Did the students appear capable of self- (32) (20) (17) (2) 
instruction? Mean = 1.85 1 2 ■ 3 4^ 5 

Most of Some of None of 

Them Them Them 
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Student Ob , iective #2 

The student will at the end of the school year, be able to select an Instruct- 
ional device and/or develop his own procedure that will: 

- direct his operation of tools and equipment 

- give the steps necessary for completing a process 

- direct him to a needed resource. 

Student selection of instructional devices was assessed by seventy-one visiting 
educators, who responded to the following questionnaire, after observing the 
students working In the Occupational Versatility shop: 

To get the instruction they needed, what resources do you think the students 
went to, and what percent of the time to each? In the second column. Indicate 
resource use and percent of time In your own Industrial arts program. 

Instructional Percent of Time 

Resources Utilized by: 

Occupational Versatility Your Industrial 
Students Arts Students 

Books 7.1% 10.4% 

Tapes 10.25; .9% 

Instruction Sheets 12.2% 7.1% 

Other Students 45. 2« 13.8% 

The Teacher 11.4% 65. 6i 

Films 13.9« 2.2% 

The above observations indicate that the Occupational Versatility students 
utilized Instructional resources other than the teacher nearly 89t of the time 
as they developed their own operating procedures. In comparison, the visiting 
educators Indicated their own Industrial arts students utilized Instructional 
resources other than the teacher only 34t of the time. 

The Student Performance Record forms provided documentation of the activity 
areas in which the students worked, and also the operations that were performed 
In those processes which they undertook. Every student notebook was examined 
by the Occupational Versatility Director or Assistant Director on three occasions 
at Chinook Junior High School and on two occasions at McKnIght Middle School to 
determine what performance had occurred. A summary of the resulting data follows: 

Average Number of Average Number of 

Reporting Period Activity Areas In Operations which 

which Students Worked Students Performed 



1st Quarter (Chinook) 5.2 14.3 

1st Trimester (McKnIght) 4.5 10.0 

2nd Quarter (Chinook) 6.7 24.5 

2nd Trimester (McKnIght) 6.0 14.5 

3rd Quarter (Chinook) 8.4 34.8 

* Chinook figures may be viewed as cumulative; those for McKnIght 
are separate and distinct due to an entirely new student popul- 
ation In the 2nd Trimester. 

The above figures established that the students were exploring several act- 
ivity areas In the shop, and that they were performing numerous different oper- 
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ations in those processes which they pursued. 



An assessment of how students planned their projects was undertaken con- 
currently with the study of the Student Performance Record . A summary of this 
data follows: 



Reporting Period 



Percent of Students 
with Complete or 
Partial Project Plans 



Percent of Students 
with Complete or Partial 
Step-by-step Procedures 



1st Quarter (Chinook) 
1st Trimester (McKniqht) 
2nd Ouarter (Chinook) 
2nd Trimester (McKniqht) 
3rd Quarter (Chinook) 



m 

76% 
SOX 
67% 
81% 



3St 
71% 

m 

66% 
92% 



The planning done by the students was not of as high a quality as was 
desired. Although the students indicated that planning was their least-liked 
activity area in the shop, it was felt that some improvement in lanning could be 
generated. This was accomplished by upgrading the self-instnjct onal system for 
planning, and through a late-year thrust by the teachers to encourage better 
planni ng. 

The teachers, since becoming aware of the need for more assistance in the 
planning phase, revised the planning form and required the students to have 
their plans checked before starting a project. This provided an opportunity to 
assist students as needed and the results have proved positive (see Chinook, 
3rd Quarter). 

Student Objective #3 

The student will develop a safety perception and safe habits as determined 

by: 

- the operation and use of tools and equipment 

- the concern for his fellow worker 

- the recognition of unsafe conditions. 

Two of the statements on the Student Performance Record which the student 
uses to evaluate himself are concerned directly with his attitude toward oper- 
ating machines. These statements, and the cumulative student responses to them, 
are summarized below: 

Statements 

"I only operate a machine wnen 



Reporting Period 



r'm positive I know how" 



I know the safety rules 
of any machine before 
turning it on" 



1st Quarter (Chinook) 
1st Trimester (McKniqht) 
2nd Quarter (Chinook) 
2nd Trimester (McKniqht) 
3rd Quarter (Chinook) 

Totals 
Scale: 



5.0 
4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 



4.77 
4.50 
4.59 
4.39 
4.61 

— or~ 

All of the time 
Most of the time 
Half of the time 
Some of the time 
None of the time 



4.72 
4.50 
4.59 
4.39 
4.51 



Mean Average for all student self-evaluation statements =4.16 
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The safety statements were found to be the two items which received the 
highest rating from the students. This is Indicative of their perception toward 
safety, and it also indicates that they feel their safety habits are good. The 
teachers have stated that almost all of the students have not attempted to use 
any machine without going through the procedure set for them. These statements 
also suggest a very positive attitude on the part of the students toward general 
safety and safe machine operation. 

Student Objective 14 

The student records his activities and evaluates his performance by: 

- recording on his Performance Record the areas he worked in and 
the operations he performed 

- expressing his opinion of his activities in the shop. 

Student recording of activities and self-evaluation of performance was 
accomplished through utilization of the Student Performance Record . The student 
keeps a master copy of this record, makei; a copy and consults with his teachers 
at grading period, and then takes it home. The efficiency of the students in 
following this procedure is indicated in the following table: 



Reporting Period 

1st Quarter (Chinook) 
1st Trimester (McKniqht) 
2nd Quarter (Chinook) 
2nd Trimester (McKniqht) 
3rd Quarter (Chinook) 



Percent of Students 
Accurately Maintaining 
their Performance Records 

96% 
94% 
94t 
97% 
100% 



Percent of Students 
Maintaining their 
Self-Evaluation Forms 

92. 2« 
93. 1« 
90.6% 
94.B% 
99.0% 



Totals 



96.2% 



93.9% 



This data reflected a level of student performance which was judged to be 
satisfactory by the Occupational Versatility teachers. 

The following table indicates the students' opinions of their activities 
as recorded on the back of their Performance Records. No significant differ- 
ence was found between 7th, 8th, and 9th graders; between experienced and inex- 
perienced students; or between boys and girls. All students seem to have a 
positive feeling about their work and this substantiates the similar observations 
by visitors. 



EXAT^LE - P^E ARROWS PERIODICALLY 
1 MY NOTEBOtX REGJLARLY 



^ (Dec.*) ^ ( SgPT.) 



ALL OF 
THE TIME 



MOST OF 
'HF TIMt 



HAL»^ OF 
THE Tl^ 



Sa€ OF 
THE TIfC 



NONE OF 
THE TI^C 



i HELP ^ FHL JW ^*JUf^TS WHEN THEY ASK ME TO. 



ALL OF 
T>C T|« 



MOST OF 
THE Tl« 



HALF OF 
T>C TIfC 



sa€t OF 

T»€ Tl^ 



NCfC OF 
T»« TIME 



I ASK ^-^'JOi-r TO HtLP ^.'IT^ Mv PROBLEMS, 

1 L£AVF HORf AREA IN CCjOD •^-lAPt fQi? THE fCXT PERSON. 



ALL OF 
T>C T|« 



ALL OF 
T>C TIME 



MOST OF 
T>C Tl« 



jL_L 



MOST OF 
T>C Tl« 



HALF OF 
T>C TIME 



HALF OF 
T>C TIME 



SO>C OF 
T>C TIME 



SOME OF 
T>C T|« 



fOC OF 
THE TIME 



NOIC OF 
THE Tl« 



IF I SEL ARfcA. - V* T NE^^O CLE>^ING, I GO AHEAD AT© CLEAN 
TVtV. 



yy TIME IS VALUABLE sr. J JSE EVEPV Ml^TE. 



ALL OF 
THE TIME 



ALL or 

THE TIME 



MOST OF 
THE TIME 



1. 



MOST OF 
T>C TIME 



HALF OF 
T>C T|« 



HALF OF 
T>C TIfC 



SOME OF 
T>C TIME 



SOME OF 
THE T|« 



NOte. OF 
TVC Tl« 



mk OF 



OF 
THE TIfC 



I KNDU- TVC SATt Tt RULLS OF fiNi HACH!'£ BEFORE I TURN 
IT Ofi. 



ALL OF 
THE Tl« 



MOST OF 
THE Tl« 



HALF OF 
TIC Tl^ 



SOME OF 
THE Tl^C 



NOKE OF 
THE TIfC 



I OfJLY OPERATE A MACHINE i*€N I *M POSITIVE THAT I KNOW 
HOW. 



ALL OF 
THE Tl« 



MOST OF 
THE T|« 



HALF OF 
T>C Tl^ 



sa»c OF 

THE TIME 



OF 
THE T|»C 



ERIC 



MATERIALS COST H^if.iiY SO I m CAREFUL IN SELECTING PIECES 
THAT 4ILL ELI'^IHC " WASTE. 



BEFORE WORKING ON A PPajFCT I M«CE A LIST OF T>C 
ICCESSARt STEPS V* T>t ORDER THEY OCCUR. 



I FIND THINGS THAT I WANT TO MAKE. 



I COMPLETE PROJECTS THAT I START. 



WHEN TEAMING WITH OTHER STUDENTS ON A PRO^CT I 00 MY 
SHARE. 



I USE THE PL>;Wlf<G SHEET IN THIfiCING 1>^R0UGH MY 
ACTIVITIES. 



I HAVE THE TI^C TO ACCOMPLISH ALL THAT I WANT TO 00. 
I m PROUD OF MY ACCOMPLI S^feNTS IN THE SHOP. 

I LIKE TO MAKE PROJECT'i 0*^ MY 0#4 DESIGN, 
I KEEP MY UniLWy TO DATt. 

I USE THE RESnuRCE MAT«^«IAL^, PRC^IOED IN THE SHOP. 



I Kf«W W^AT I'M CA. AfiLf OT 001?^ AND I WORK WJTHIN THOSE 
LIMITS- 



ALL OF 
THE TI« 


MOST OF 
THE TI« 

i 


AL<- OF 


MOST OF 


ThC TI« 


THE TIfC 




1 ■ 


ALL OF 
THE TIME 


MOST OF 
THE TI« 



ALL OF 
THF Tl^*^ 



ALL OF 
THE TI^ 



ALL OF 
THE T|« 



ALL OF 
THE TIfC 



ALL OF 
THE TIfC 



ALL OF 
THE TI« 



ALL OF 
THE Tl« 



ALL OF 
THE TI« 



ALL OF 
THE TI« 



THE Tl« 



MOST OF 
THE TI« 



MOST OF 
THF. T!« 



MOST OF 
THE TI« 



MOST OF 
THE TI« 



AVERAGE MARKING 
BY BOTW SCHOOLS 
BASED ON W 
RECORDING 
PERIODS 



HALF OF 
THE Tl« 



S0« OF 
THE T|« 



HALF CF 
THE TI« 



SO>C OF 
THE T!^ 



HALF OF 
THE TIME 



sorc OF 

TIC Tl^ 



HALF OF 
THE TI^ 



SOME OF 
T»C,T|^ 



MOST OF 
THE T!« 



HALF OF 
TME*nME 



S0« OF 
THE T!« 



MOST. OF 
THE TIME 



HALF OF 
THE TIME 



SOME OF 
THE T!« 



MOST OF 
THE TI« 



HALF OF 
THE TIME 



SG»C OF 
T»C TI« 



MOST OF 
THE TI« 



HALF OF 
THE Tl^ 



S0^€ OF 
T>C TI« 



MVC OF 
THE TI« 



NONE OF 
THE TI^C 



NOrC OF 
THE.TIfC 



NONE OF 
THE Tl« 



NONE OF 
THE TI« 



NONE OF 
THE T|« 



NOrC OF 
THE TIfC 



OF 

THE TIfC 
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Conclusions Regarding Student Objectives, 1970-71 



The evaluations of the student objectives this year clearly Indicate 
the students can and will manage their affairs and can and nrfll Instruct 
themselves. The Project staff and observers agree that the students are 
responsible both to self and the shop society. 



It would appear that the Occupational Versatility learning system does 
allow the student to find his Identity and develop the abilities to become 
self-sufficient, productive, and adaptable. Observations say "yes", this has 
been accomplished; a doctoral study conducted by Dr. Jack Starr, (of Oregon 
State University, 1971) substantiates this position. In his study. Dr. Starr 
utilized the Student Performance Observation Sheet (see Appendix, page 47) 
and three Industrial arts consultants as observers. These professionals rated 
the Occupational Versatility students significantly higher on the traits of 
self-sufficiency, productivity and adaptability than their counterparts In 
non-Occupational Versatility industrial arts programs. A summary of their 
findings follows: 



(n ^ 138) Occupational 

Versatility students 

(n • 137) Non-Occupational 

Versatility students 



Self-- 

Sufficiency Productivity Adaptability Total 



10.96 



8.93 



10.44 



9.20 



10.59 



9.55 



31.99 



27.68 



Area 

Self-sufficiency 



Productivity 



Adaptability 



Analysis of Variance 
F-ratio 



Meaning 



F = 45.76 Occupational Versatility significantly 

higher (.005) than traditional 
industrial arts. 

F ^ 25.98 Occupational Versatility significantly 

higher (.005) than traditional 
industrial arts. 

F = 20.38 Occupational Versatility significantly 
higher (.005) than traditional 
industrial arts. 



Dr. Starr also studied problem solving beliefs and problem solving self- 
confidence of these students, using the Childhood Attitude Inventory for Problem 
Solving . He found that Occupational Versatility students showed significantly 
greater gains in both of these areas than did the non-Occupational Versatility 
students. The following tables shew these differences: 
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Mean Gains 



Occupational Versatility 
Students (n = 69) 

Non-Occupational Versatility 
Students (n = 68) 



Problem Solving 
Beliefs 



4.19 
0.57 



Problem Solving Total 
Self -Confidence Score 



3.80 



0.51 



7.99 



1.08 



Occupational Versatility 
Students (n = 138) 

Non-Occupational Versatility 
Students (n = 137) 



Post Test Scores 

Problem Solving 
Beliefs 



55.23 ** 



52.84 



* Significantly higher, .05 level of confidence. 
** Significantly higher, .01 level of confidence. 



Problem Solving Total 
Self-Confidence Score 



56.49 



54.62 



111.72 ** 



107.46 



f 
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Operational Year 1971-72 



Student Objective #1 : The students will show significant growth in recognizing 
the necessity of planning their activities, as indicated by movement to higher 
order responses on an Instrument designed to assess recognition of the necessity 
for planning. 

An evaluation instrument. Recognizing the Necessity of Planning , was devel- 
oped from suggestions made by the eight teachers currently working in Occup- 
ational Versatility shops. A field test was then run with 42 industrial arts 
students in another school district to determine construct validity of the 
instrument. The students were divided into two groups, A and B, with 21 in 
each group. Those in Group A were selected by the industrial arts teachers on 
the basis of positive attitude, excellence in planning, and excellent productivity. 
Group B was composed of students observed to have negative attitudes, do inferior 
quality planning, and show minimum productivity in their industrial arts classes. 
The fieV' test results were revealing; differential recognition of planning and 
no significant difference existed between the mean averages of the groups. As 
the previous shop experience of the two groups was extremely similar, the^ field 
test results suggested that growth to higher order responses in recognizii^ 
planning necessity would be no more likely to occur than a reverse trend to lower 
order responses. In other words, change might reasonably be neither significant 
nor linear with similar probability of increase and decrease. 

A baseline mean score for the instrument was established using these 42 
students who participated in the field testing and 126 students from Franklin- 
Pierce (prtor to thetr entry into Occupattonal Versattltty on September 15, 1971). 
This mean score, 69.58, has provided a comparative statistic in addition to 
scale position (which established 56.00 as the neutral or m1d*'po1nt score). 

The evaluation was administered monthly to a 25% sample (non-replacement) 
of the students in Occupational Versatility's three shops, with the October 
through May results summarized in the following table: 



Mean Score 



n 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 



April 
May 



72.17 
76.67 
73.64 
67.34 
71.82 
71.40 
70.56 
70.01 



273 
256 
201 
148 
167 
174 
185 
148 



Sept. -May 
Mean Average 



71.20 



1552 
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Interpreting the statistical results, it is apparent that there is no 
consistent movement toward higher order responses. The typical student seems 
to view planning as rather important, significantly higher at the .01 level 
of confidence, than the instrument's neutral point of 56.00 and approximately 
three points higher than typical industrial arts students in non-Occupational 
Versatility shops. It seems apparent, from these results, that Occupational 
Versatility students are recognizing the necessity of planning to a commensurate 
if not higher degree than are their counterparts in other industrial arts programs. 



Student Objective #2 : The students will exhibit a significant increase in 
positive attitude toward planning their activities, as measured by a scale 
designed to assess attitudes toward the planning of activities. 

An evaluation instrument. Attitude Toward Planning , was developed from 
recommendations made by the eight teachers currently Instructing in the existing 
Occupational Versatility shops. A field test of this instrument was run with 
42 industrial arts students in a neighboring school district to determine con- 
struct validity. The student groupings for this field test were explained under 
Student Objective #1. 

The field test results indicated that considerable differences in 
attitude toward planning existed within groups, though differences between 
groups did not reach the .05 level of statistical significance. Directionality 
was as predicted; the positive attitude student group scored a mean average of 
99.81, while the negative attitude group had a mean average of 91.52. Previous 
shop experience of the two groups was similar. . 

The field test results suggest that attitude toward planning is likely an 
individual matter. Attitude scores correlated to a significant degree (r= .81, 
significant at .001 level of confidence) with students' recognition of the 
necessity of planning (i.e., cognitive-affective relationship was observed to be 
high in the area of planning). 

A baseline mean score for the instrument was established using the 42 
students who participated in the field testing, and 127 students from the 
Franklin-Pierce School District. This mean score, 91.64, has provided a compara- 
tive statistic in addition to scale position (which established 80.00 as the 
neutral or mid-point score). 

The evaluation was administered monthly to a 25* (non-replacement) sample 
of the students enrolled in Occupational Versatility's three shops, with the 
October, 1971, through May, 1972 results summarized in the following table: 



Mean Score 



n 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 



April 
May 



95.78 
99. G3 
97.34 
92.00 
93.60 
95.80 
96.80 
97.44 



279 
245 
184 
168 
180 
156 
164 
148 



Sept. -May 



Mean Average 96.04 



1524 
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Interpreting the statistical results, it is found that the movement is 
variable rather than toward higher order responses. The typical student appears 
to like planning, as the mean average score is significantly higher at the .01 
level of confidence than the instruments' neutral point and approximately six 
points higher than the average score of typical industrial arts students in 
non-Occupational Versatility shops. It seems apparent, from these results, 
that Occupational Versatility students have variable feelings averaging to a 
"like" or positive attitude toward planning which are commensurate with, if 
not higher than, the slightly positive attitude toward planning of their counter- 
parts in other industrial arts programs. 



Student Objective #3: The students will be able to plan a project to their own 
satisfaction and to the satisfaction of the Project Occupational Versatility 
staff, and the satisfaction of students and instructors will show a 90% level of 
mutual agreems'^t by the conclusion of the 1971-72 school year. 

A pair of evaluation instruments. Student Satisfaction Index and Teacher 
Satisfaction Index , were developed with the assistance of the eight teachers 
currently instructing in the Occupational Versatility shops. These instruments 
have six questions, identical for both students and teachers, which directly 
assess degree of satisfaction. Direct comparison of these questions from both 
the student's and teacher's form yields a level of mutual agreement, determined 
as a percentage figure. These instruments were not formally field- tested; they 
appear, however, to have face validity as determined subjectively by Occupational 
Versatility teachers and a sampling of students. 

In the Spring of 1972, a minimal amount of baseline data was collected 
from a non-Occupational Versatility industrial arts program in a neighboring 
junior high school. Utilizing a sample of 23 students, the following results 
occured: general agreement between teacher and student, 63.8%; student mean 
score, 32.06; and teacher mean score, 31.86. This information has provided 
comparative statistics in addition to scale position, which establishes 24.00 as 
the neutral or mid-point score. 

The evaluation has occurred on a differential basis for the three Occupation- 
al Versatility shops, and has resulted in fluctuating monthly sample sizes. 
Generally, students and teachers completed a Satisfaction Index only if a project 
took two weeks or longer to complete. Data was collected for the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd quarters at Chinook, the 1st and 2nd trimesters at McKnight, and for the 
entire year (excluding the interim month of January) at Keithley Junior High 
School. The use of the Satisfaction Index was initiated in late October of 
1971, and summary tables of results follow: 



Chinook 



Degree of Agreement 



Student 
Mean Score 



Teacher 
Mean Score 



N 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 



70.2% 
79.8% 
78.4% 
84.2% 
82.9% 
82.3% 



32.66 
31.64 
33.90 
33.20 
34.31 
32.19 



35.96 
34.22 
35.51 
35.42 
36.49 
34.52 



50 
.93 
48 
20 
35 
31 



Total 



78.8% 



32.73 



35.16 



277 
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McKnight 





Degree of Agreement 


Student 


Teacher 


N 








Mean Score 


Mean Score 


November 




77.9% 


34.75 


38.47 


77 


December 




91.7% 


37.04 


39.21 


22 


January 




79.6% 


36.22 


36.57 


34 


February 




85.7% 


35.42 


37.04 


28 


Total 


81.5% 


35.49 


37.92 


m 








Keith ley 








Degree of Agreement 


Student 


Teacher 


N 








Mean Score 


Mean Score 


November 




72.1% 


32.86 


31.93 


27 


December 




72.2% 


32.78 


32.35 


42 


January 








35.43 




February 




77.5% 


33.00 


23 


March 




76.9% 


32.42 


35.84 


31 


April 




77.1% 


33.31 


35.75 


16 


May 




72.0% 


32.46 


35.50 


22 


Total 


74.3% 


32.76 


34.16 


m 






78.3% 


33.47 


35.63 


599 



Interpreting the statistical results, it is found that a high level of 
mutual agreement, 78.3%, exists between teachers and students on the Satisfaction 
Index. Although the 90% level stated in the objective was not attained, this 
78.3% level of agreement was appreciably higher than the 63.8% reached in a 
non-Occupational Versatility industrial arts program. The students were 
found to be somewhat more critical in evaluating their own work than were 
their teachers; the mean score for 599 student self-evaluations was 33.47, 
about two points lower than the teachers' mean score of 35.63. The students' 
mean scores reflected a high degree of satisfaction with their work, and was 
somewhat higher than that expressed by their counterparts in a non-Occupational 
Versatility program. Those staff members who had previous experience teaching 
in the Occupational Versatility program expressed a somewhat higher level of 
satisfaction with their students' work (36.17) than did those teachers who were 
experiencing their initial year in the program (34.16). 



Student Objective #4 : The students will develop significantly more positive 
attitudes toward self instruction as indicated by their increasing satisfaction 
in instructing theijiselves, as measured by a scale designed to assess attitude 
toward self instruction. 

An evaluation instrument. Attitude Toward Self-Instruction , was developed 
from the suggestions of the Project staff and the eight teachers currently 
employed in the three Occupational Versatility shops. The developers reviewed 
the final instrument and were in agreement that it had face validity. A field 
test was not possible, as there presently are no industrial arts programs at the 
junior high or middle school level in Western Washington which are self-instruct- 
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ional, other than the Occupational Versatility shops. 

Due to the absence of self-instructional programs which could be used to 
collect comparative student data, no baseline mean score was established for 
this evaluation instrument. The only comparative statistic available at this 
time for the Attitude Toward Self- Instruction instrument is a scale position, 
on which the value 72.00 has been established as a neutral or mid-point score. 

The evaluation was administered monthly to a ZS% non-replacement sample 
of the students in Occupational Versatility's three shops. The October, 1971 
through May, 1972 results are summarized in the following table: 





Mean Score 


N 


Oc tuber 


94.98 


261 


November 


92.59 


299 


Decend)er 


92.22 


186 


January 


93.06 


152 


February 


95.04 


167 


March ^, 


93.24 


148 


April 1 


92.52 


148 


May 


90.54 


152 


Sept. -May 






Mean Average 


93.02 


1513 



Interpreting these statistical results. It Is observed that no consistent 
movement toward higher order esponses occurred. The movement which occurred 
was variable, and tended to go slightly downward as the end of the school year 
approached. On a comparative basis, the student's average attitude toward 
self-instruction Is positive; the overall mean of 93.02 from October, 1971 
to May, 1972 is significantly higher at the .01 level of confidence than the 
scale mid-point of 72.00 and indicates that the students enjoy working within 
a self-instructional system. 



Student Objective #5 : The students will be able, by the conclusion of the 
1971-72 school year, to show a significant declining dependence upon the Instruct- 
or as an Information resource when working on their projects, as measured by 
their responses to an information resource scale. 

An evaluation Instrument, Use of Information Resources, was developed from 
recommendations made by the Project staff and the eight participating teachers; 
development was primarily on the basis of available media and Information sources 
in the three Occupational Versatility shops. A field test of this Instrument 
was run with 42 industrial arts students in a neighboring school district, to 
determine construct validity. The student groupings for this field test were 
explained under Student Objective #1. 

The field test results were substantial; S9.S% of the students listed the 
teacher as their primary (#1) source of information In non-Occupational Versatil- 
ity industrial arts programs. Another 31.0% of the students rate(l the teacher 
as an important (#2) source of information. Only 9.5^ of the students rated 
the teacher lower than #2 as an Information source, and these ratings were either 
a #3 or #4. The weighted mean for teachers as an information source was 1.46. 
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No significant differences were found between the two student groups, 
although slightly more students (14) in the positive attitude group rated the 
teacher n than did those (11) in the negative attitude group. 

Baseline weighted mean scores for all information resources were establish- 
ed by utilizing the responses of the 42 students who participated in the field 
testing, and those of an additional 126 students in the Franklin Pierce School 
District. These weighted means, listed on the following table, have provided 
comparative statistics: 

Information Resource Weighted Mean 

Score 



Teacher 1.46 

Books 2.47 

Other Students 3.97 

Magazines 5.31 

Instruction Sheets 5.85 

Filmstrips & Slides 6.03 

Movies (film loops) 6.69 

Cassette Tapes 7.94 

The evaluation was administered monthly to a 25% (non-repjacement) sample 
of the students enrolled in Occupational Versatility's three ©6ps. with 
September, 1971 through May, 1972 results summarized in the fonowing table: 

W eighted Mean Scores 1971-72 
— School Yeai 

Information Source Sept . Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. A^r. Maj^_ Total 



1. 


Other Students 


2.93 


2. 


Teachers 


3.26 


3. 


Movies 


3.17 


4. 


Instruction Sheets 


4.41 


5. 


Filmstrips 


4.33 


6. 


Books 


4.81 


7. 


Magazines 


6.36 


8. 


Cassette Tapes 


6.04 



3.24 2.94 2.71 2.75 2.89 3.04 3.11 2.86 2.94 

3.27 3.24 3.06 3.09 3.33 3.60 3.38 3.55 3.31 

3.88 3.62 4.16 4.05 3.96 4.24 4.52 4.27 3.98 

3.93 3.44 4.14 4.19 4.10 3.84 3.94 3.78 3.97 

4.75 4.69 4.98 4.81 4.85 4.98 5.22 4.96 4.84 

4.52 4.81 4.87 5.22 4.49 4.35 4.37 4.33 4.64 

6.46 6.13 6.27 6.03 5.61 5.87 5.89 5.70 6.04 

6.66 6.53 6.58 6.17 5.68 6.22 5.88 5.98 6.19 

Interpreting the statistical results, it is found that the teacher is not 
viewed as the primary source of information. Additionally, the "Teacher" weighted 
mean score is nearly two points (or places) lower for Occupational Versatility than 
for other industrial arts programs. Using the analysis of variance, this differ- 
ence was found to be significant at the .005 level of confidence. Introspection 
of the weighted mean scores over the Fall nionths indicates there is not a tendency 
for students to show'declining dependence upon the teacher. Instead, the decline 
apoears to be sudden and abrupt, as indicated by the data from the shop In 
Ke'ithley Junior High School, which began its Occupational Versatility program in 
September, 1971: 
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Weighted Mean Scores 
Information Sources Sept. Oct^ Change 

Teachers 1.45 3.87 -2.42 

Books 2.39 2.79 - .40 

Other Students 4.24 3.25 + .99 

Movies 7.21 3.97 +3.24 

Instruction Sheets 6.02 4.04 +1.98 

It seems apparent, from the preceding results, that students in Occupational 
Versatility shops are significantly less dependent upon their teachers as a 
primary information source than are students in other industrial arts programs. 



Student Objec tive #6 : The students will be able, at the completion of their 

projects, to evaluate their products by stating what they felt they did well, what 

they did not do well, and what they would do differently if they were to do the 
same project again. 

An evaluation instrument, the Student Satisfaction Index , was constructed 
to measure progress toward this objective. This instrument was developed with 
the assistance of the Project staff and the eight teachers currently instructing 
in the Occupational Versatility shops. The Student Satis faction Index was 
designed with 14 questions, including three which directly assess this objective 
and six which assess progress toward Student Objective #3. Scoring for each of 
the questions which pertain to Student Objective #6 is on a 0-or-l point basis, 
convertible to percentage figures for students and total groups. The instrument 
has not been formally field-tested at this time; however, it does appear to have 
face validity, as determined subjectively by Occupational Versatility teachers 
and a sampling of students. 

No baseline mean score has been established for the set of questions pertain- 
ing to Student Objective #6. Comparative statistics, collected from 55 students 
in two non-Occupational Versatility industrial arts programs in neighboring 
junior high schools, are limited to an "occurred--did not occur" basis, scored 
"1" and "0" respectively and reported as percentages. The comparison sample 
yielded these figures: Student stated what he did well, '92.7«; did not do well, 
90.9%; would do differently 87.3%. (The instrument does not provide neutral, or 
mid- point, scores.) 

The evaluation occurred on a differential basis for the three Occupational 
Versatility shops, and has resulted in fluctuating monthly sample sizes (discussed 
under Student Objective #3). Data was collected for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd quarters 
at Chinook, the 1st and 2nd trimesters at McKnight, and for e?*2'^®,^®*Tu 
(excluding the interim month of January) at Keithley Junior High School. The 
use of the Satisfaction Index was in late October of 1971, and summary tables 
of the results whkh pertain to Student Objective #6 follow: 
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Student Stated What He: 







Did Well 


Did Nnt 

\jsj nc 1 1 


Would Do 
ui TTerent ly 


Id 

n 














October 










50 


November 




95.7% 


94.6% 


95.7% 


93 


December 




95.8% 


91.7% 


89.6% 


48 


tlAnuiirv 




100 0% 


95.0% 


95.0% 


20 






97 1* 

^ f • JL to 


97 1% 


94 3% 


35 


Mdrch 




100.0% 


96.8% 


96.8% 


31 




Total 


97 It 


95.3% 


95.0% 


277 


McKnight 










77 


November 




88.3% 


87.0% 


87.0% 


December 




95.5% 


90.9% 


90.9% 


ZZ 


January 




97.1% 


94.1% 


91.2% 


34 


February 




96.4% 


92.9% 


92.9% 


28 


Total 


92.6% 


90.11 


39.4% 


m 


Keith ley 












November 




96.3% 


92.6% 


85.2% 


27 


December 




95.2% 


92.9% 


92.9% 


42 


January 








95.7% 




February 




95.7% 


95.7% 


23 


March 




96.8% 


96.8% 


93.5% 


31 


April 




100.0% 


93.8% 


93.8% 


16 


May 




100.0% 


95.5% 


95.5% 


22 


Total 


95.9% 


94. 4i 


92.61 


m 


Grand 


Total 


95.6% 


93.7% 


92.8% 


599 



Interpreting the statistical results, it is found that the objective is 
being successfully attained. It was indicated in the 1971-72 Continuation Grant 
Application that a level of 90% completion by all students filling out the eval- 
uation forms would be regarded as successful attainment of Student Objective #6. 
The final percentages, based upon the responses of 599 students, are slightly 
above the necessary figure — ranging from 92.8% to 95.6%. It appears the 
Occupational Versatility students are successfully evaluating the products of 
their own work; they are stating what they feel they have done well, have not 
done well, and what they would do differently if they were to do the same 
projects again. 



( Auxi 1 i ary jStudent Ob j ecti ve #7 : Those students using the career guidance area 
will be aoie to select a career choice, gain information about this choice, and 
record specific information regarding this career choice on a form provided for 
this purpose. 

An evaluation instrument, The Career Choice Foi'in , was refined to assess 
this auxiliary objective. This instrument, developed for experimental use during 
the 1970-71 school year, was revised by the Project staff in August of 1971 to 
provide a more thorough structure for those students utilizing the Career Guid- 
ance Board. The refined instrument consists of eleven questions designed to 
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help students acquire comprehensive over-views of whatever occupations they may 
choose to study. Instructions for using the form are listed by the Career 
Guidance Board. 

The instrument appears to have face validity, as Its entire question 
structure may be completed after studying any occupation presently listed on 
the Career Guidance Board. It speaks directly to the factors of education, 
training, Interest, working conditions and employment outlook. 

No mean score has been established for the instrument as the questions are 
designed for a "completion — non-completion" scoring system. The possibility 
of making arrangements to collect comparative data did not progress beyond the 
discussion stage. No comparative or scale-point statistics are presently avail- 
able for the Instrument. 

Data collection was possible in the programs at Chinook and McKnight, where 
the shops have complete career guidance areas, but not at Keithley where the 
career guidance area is just now being constructed. As was stated in the 
1971-72 Continuation Grant Application , the Project staff is interested in how 
many students will avail themselves of this area and with what effect. Data 
collection is, therefore, selective, only those students who utilize the area 
and complete the Career Choice Form are included. The following table summarizes 
this information: 

Use of the Career Guidance Area 
September- December , 197 1 . 

Completed Career Percent of Number of 

Choice Form Questions Answered Students Enrolled 

Chinook .9 88.9% 415 

Keithley 

McKnight 3 lOOX 370 

1T~ -gm "Tsr 

Interpreting the statistical results, the objective that 90% of the Career 
Choice Forms filled out by the students contain at least one response to each 
question is being successfully attained. The extremely small number of students 
using the career guidance area and completing the form (12 of 785); 1.53X) how- 
ever, raised considerable question about the usefulness of this area. To seek 
possible answers, further evaluation was undertaken. This involved the use of 
a Quarter Check-Out Survey for 7th graders at Chinook, a Trimester Checkout Survey 
for 6 and 7th graders and a Semester Checkout Survey for 8th graders at McKnight. 
Among the questions on each survey were these: 

A. Did you use the career guidance area? 

Yes No 



B. Do you know what career you will go into when you finish school and 
ente^ the world of work? Put a check (vO after your answer. 

Yes; I know for sure 

Yes; I think I know 

Maybe; I have some ideas ~ 

Not really; Tm not sure 

No; I don't know 
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With a total of 384 students completing these surveys, the following 
results were obtained: 

Did you use the career guidance area? 

All Students 



Yes 
No 



20. 6« 
79. 4« 



Grade 
7 

22.1% 
77.9% 



8 

20.4% 
79.6% 



21.4% 
78.6% 



Do you know what career you will go Into? 



Yes; I know for sure 
\es; I think I know 
Maybe; I have some 
ideas 

Not really; I'm not 
sure 

No; I don't know 



6.7% 
16.7% 

33.3% 

23.3% 
?0.0% 



Grade 
7 

13.5% 
29.8% 

25.5% 

21.15 
10.1% 



8 



12.5% 
26.8% 

26.8% 

17.8% 
16.1% 



All Students 

12.1% 
26.8% 

27.1% 

20.5% 
13.5% 



Interpreting these results, it is apparent that significantly more students 
(21.4%) used the Career Guidance Area than the number who filled out the Career 
Guidance Form (1.5%). Also, the level of student need for using this resource 
seems to be differential; the stuu^nts exhibit varying levels of career choice 
with considerable similarity «imong the three grade levels sampled. 

During follow-up informal interviewing, many students indicated they would 
rather work on projects than study about careers. Others stated they did not 
like to fill out fonns, and some suggested that more audio visual media (movies, 
filmstrips, tapes) be made available to supplement the existing printed material, 
A few mentioned changing the location of the area. 

This information is being considered, and will provide valuable guidelines 
for (1) revising the present career guidance areas and (2) installing new career 
guidance areas in other shops as Occupational Versatility is exported to other 
school districts. 



(Auxiliary) Student Objective #8: Those students using the Career Guidance Area 
win, after complietinq a CareerThoice Form , be able to write opinions as to 
the desirability of that career to them. 

The results obtained in evaluating Student Objective #7 strongly indicated 
that, considering the present physical placement and use of the Career Guidance 
Area by students, this objective may not be appropriate to pursue further at 
this time. Student needs should play a vital part in the instructional objectives 
of any program; the survey of needs has shown this objective may currently be 
neither appropriate nor necessary. The objective will not be pursued until 
changes are effected in the career guidance area to stimulate greater use by the 
Occupational Versatility students. 
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Conclusions Regarding Student Objectives. 1971-72 

The evaluative information collected during the 1971-72 school year has 
further substantiated that Occupational Versatility is a functional learning 
method which is well received by participating students. Occupational Vers- 
atility students recognize the necessity of planning to a commensurate, if 
not higher degree, than their counterparts in other industrial arts programs. 
Their attitude toward planning activities is also commensurate with, if not 
slightly more positive than that of their counterparts. They have demonstrated 
the ability to plan and construct projects with a high degree of personal 
satisfaction which is also expressed, to an even higher degree, by their 
teachers . 

The Occupational Versatility students utilize all available resources in 
seeking information, with other students being the most frequently used resource. 
Occupational Versatility students are significantly less dependent upon their 
teachers as a primary information source than are students in other industrial 
arts programs where comparative data was collected. The students' attitude 
toward working in a self-instructional system is significantly positive. They 
learn from their various experiences what they have done well, have not done 
well, and what they could do differently in future situations. 

Occupational Versatility students' productivity, assessed in 1970-71, was 
underscored by the following expenditure summaries compiled in June, 1972: 



Dollar cost; Materials Purchased By 

Industrial Arts Students 

Chinook Junior High 

1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 
(Regular Program) (Occ. Vers.) (Occ. Vers.) 

September-December $647.49 $1,834.71 $2,280.86 

January-June 1,580.55 2,645.77 2.672.37 

Entire School Year $2,227.04 $4,480.48 $4,953.23 

Dollar Increase 2,253.44 2,726.19 

Percent Increase 101.2% 122. 4t 



Keithley Junior High 

1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 
(Regular Program) (Regular Program) (Occup. Vers.) 

September-December $ 750.75 $1,977.68 

January- June 611.28 2,055.64 

Entire School Year $1,362.03 $4,033.32 

Dollar Increase 2,671.29 

Percent Increase 97 A% * 
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Percent Increase is determineiJ by adjusting the 1970-71 figures to compare 
similarly with those of 1971-72. In the 1970-71 school year, the number of 
shop classes requiring materials purchases was 10; in 1971-72 this number is 15 
(3 teachers X 5 periods). The percent increase is within 3t of the increase 
experienced by Chinook Junior High when they adopted the Occupational Versatility 
program. 

McKnight Middle School 



1970-71 1971-72 

( Occup. Vers.) ( Occup. Vers.) 

September-December $1,414.05 

January-June 796.06 

Entire School Year $2,210.11 



Bookkeeping methods prior to September 1, 1971 prevented retrieval of 
student expenditures in the regular and Occupational Versatility industrial arts 
programs. Comparative figures which could provide information on expenditure 
increases are therefore unavailable. 

Student expenditures for materials and supplies have doubled during the 
first year when Occupational Versatility replaces the regular industrial arts 
program. Further expenditure comparisons will be made in those schools 
adopting Occupational Versatility in September, 1972. 

Periodic evaluation check-sheets have shown that woods and plastics have 
continued to be the best J^ked and most worked in activity areas of the shops. 
The other activity areas r^owever , have also received considerable use and 
are similar^ enjoyed by the students. Less than 5% of the students responding 
to check-sheets Indicated "very little" or less enjoyment of the Occupational 
Versatility program. 

Pre- and post-testing, using the Childhood Attitude Inventory for Problem 
Solving and the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Index, was also under- 
taken during the 1971-72 school year. Due to student turnover and identification 
by group rather than individual, it was not possible to determine individual 
gain scores. A comparison of pre- and post group data showed some positive 
change in problem solving beliefs and self-confidence. This change of approximate- 
ly three points was of somewhat lesser magnitude, but in the same direction, as that 
shown by Dr. Jack Starr's well controlled study during the 1970-71 school year. 
Responsibility as measured by the I.A.R. , showed a slight positive change of 
less than a point when pre- and post data were compared. This was not particularly 
surprising, as other studies had suggested that "responsibility" as measured 
by the I.A.R . was fairly stable and unlikely to reflect much change when 
administered to students beyond the elementary school. It appears that an 
instrument composed of questions which would reflect what teachers determined 
to be "responsible behavior in the industrial arts shop" would be more likely to 
reflect changes in the degree of responsibility exhibited by students. 

More than 70% of the Occupational Versatility students when asked "would 
you like to take shop again next year?" answered "yes", approximately 26* replied 
"maybe", while only A% said "no." Some 99« indicated they helped other students 
with projects in the course of their shop experience, and better than 97* indic- 
ated they had received such help from othe** students. 
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Further evaluation will be conducted during the 1972-73 school year In 
those schools which are importing the Occupational Versatility program. It 
appears likely, from studies conducted to-date, that the resulting Informatl 
will further support the adequacy of the program. 
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DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Occupational Versatility should be viewed as a learning method, not as 
a content program. Although the project has operated in curricular area of 
industrial arts, utilizing a shop facility, it is neither subject area nor con- 
tent tied. Occupational Versatility has as its focus the individual student, 
around whom a learning system has been designed. This learning system is stu- 
dent managed, personalized, self-instructional, ungraded and non-graded it 

is operable with a single teacher or a team of teachers. Content is person- 
alized on the basis of student Interest and need, within the parameters of 
opportunity designated by the school district operating the program. 



Acceptability 

Occupational Versatility has been one of the most widely-accepted Title III 
initiated programs to be operated in the State of Washington. It currently has 
expanded to another school in each of the three districts which operated pilot 
programs, and is opening in seven other schools in six additional school dis- 
tricts in September, 1972. Another 20 schools have committed themselves to 
Occupational Versatility and expect to have operable programs within the next 
two years. 

Parents and students are favorable toward the programs, and there is a 
notable absence of controversy. The shop at Chinook and Keithley has been 
opened to parents one evening per week during the school year, and numerous 
people in the community have utilized the facilities. Students have indicated 
on questionnaires and in casual conversation, that they prefer Occupational 
Versatility over their other industrial arts experiences. Also, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them have Indicated a strong desire to continue in the Occupational 
Versatility program during the upcoming school year. 

The reactions of teachers in the program have been positive. Collectively, 
they see this learning method as more successfully meeting student needs than 
the teacher-directed, content-centered industrial arts classes which were pre- 
viously off erred. For the reader interested in the detailed reactions of the 
Chinook and McKnight teachers to their initial year of teaching in the program, 
these statements may be found in the Appendix on pages 58 through 62. 

Teacher interest in the Occupational Versatility learning method led to 
the establishment of inservice classes, through the Department of Continuing 
Studies at Western Washington State College. Six classes have already been 
off erred, serving more than two hundred teachers from several school districts 
in Western Washington. Another six are scheduled during Fall Quarter of 1972, 
and it is anticipated that these will serve a similar number of teachers. A 
follow-up study of the 119 industrial arts teachers involved in the in-service 
classes showed that a remarkable 71% (84 persons) were to be implementing 
Occupational Versatility in total (39) or in part (45) during the 1972-73 
school year. The other participants may also be interested in implementing 
the program, but they have not been in contact with the Director since completing 
the inservice classes and thus it is not possible to make a definite statement 
of their intentions. 
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Communications have been received from a national publisher and a corpor- 
ation specializing in furnishing educational facilities. Considerable interest 
has been expressed by both to assist with national dissemination of the Occup- 
ational Versatility program. 



Effectiveness 

Occupational Versatility has shown itself to be an effective program. 
Studies undertaken during the 1970-71 and 1972-73 school years presented evidence 
that students using the Occupational Versatility learning method have success- 
fully managed their own learning and maintained their own records. Their prod- 
uctivity has increased nearly 100%, they have become more versatile problem- 
solvers, and they have assumed responsibility for teaching themselves in the 
manner they find most satisfying. They have availed themselves of a wide range 
of diverse learning experiences, have found machines and supplies to be more 
readily available for use, and have repeatedly demonstrated that the Occupational 
Versatility learning method is mechanically functional and personally satisfying. 

The Occupational Versatility program has also facilitated more flexible 
and simplified scheduling of students, providing for more administrative effic- 
iency. As groupings are heterogenous in regard to sex and grade level, any 
student may be scheduled into Occupational Versatility during any period. As 
the curriculum is Individualized and personalized, a student may enter at any 
time during the year and not be penalized by lacking knowledge of what occurred 
In the program prior to his entry. These administrative advantages facilitate 
easier scheduling and student transfers, and do not lock the student into a 
fixed-length curriculum. 

Occupational Versatility is a program which the present industrial arts 
teaching staff of any school, regardless of how strong or weak any teacher may 
be, should be fully capable of Implementing. Further, the structure of the 
program provides the teacher who may have difficulty handling students as a 
group with the opportuaity to relate to them as individuals, thus reducing group 
management problems, dbcupational Versatility also provides all teachers with 
more time to give personalized individual attention to the students. 

The question, "Does Occupational Versatility facilitate better learning, in 
terms of knowledge and skills, than other industrial arts programs?" has been 
raised and will be studied during the 1972-73 school year utilizing the E.T.S. 
Cooperative Industrial Arts Tests . Results of this forthcoming study will be 
made available during the Summer of 1973, as addenda to this report. The study 
undertaken in 1970-71 by Dr. Jack Starr, Tacoma Public Schools, did indicate 
that better learning had occurred in Occupational Versatility as measured by 
the Childhood Attitude Inventory for Problem Solving and the Student Performance 
Observation Sheet , yet did not investigate the content question as the 
Cooperative Industrial Arts Tests should do. 



Ecor o mics 

Occupational Versatility costs no more to operate than other, industrial 
arts programs. It is 30% more efficient in the number of students which can be 
accommodated, as only 70 square feet of floor space is required, per student 
compared with the recommended 100 square feet for other industrial arts programs. 
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The insUllation costs are a factor which of course must be considered by 
potential adopters of the program. These costs are discussed J" Jhe Budjet 
section of ^his report, and may be found on pages 14 and J5. EssentlaTTphe 
installatiOM costs could range approximately from $2,000.00 to $4n,oou.uu. 



Exportation 

Occupational Versatility has been granted a fourth year of Title III fund- 
ing for exportation purposes, which includes several ^ejP°!;^^''^|l^^fJ;"J5? be 
dissemination of the program throughout our nation's schoo s. The staff will be 
involved in designing a system for installation of Occupational Versatility. 
Ind will be able to gain practical information f^^/^^I^Jf 9" 3"! ?em 

schools which will be gained during the development of the Installation system. 

Career Guidance, an activ.ty area which has received some informal atten^ 
tion from the students, appears to be a worthwhile «!P^ct f the Occupational 
Versatility orogram. This activity area, howevp-. might be strengthened by 
sore cha ges'iSS could make it m'ore attractive to the students. Consideration 
is beina given to placing Career Guidance in a more visible place within the 
iotarshop fa2il?t?. Referencing careers to "Basic 10" plan sheets, adding sound 
loop films of careers and other attractive media, and generating school-wide 
awareness regarding career exploration. Further ip^o'^^'ation regarding the 
Career Guidance activity area will be forthcoming in the addenda to this report, 
during the Summer of 1973. 

Three corporations will be helping to facilitate national dissemination of 
Occupational Versatility. One of these will be concerned P^IT^^VLX J IZt 
ishings. facilities and program design; another with aiidio-visual media, par t- 
cu U?i; loop films; and the third with teacher training. The PJ°gjJ";/taff 
in be working with these corporations to coordinate the J^ssem nation efforts 
and assure responsible representation of the Occupational Versatility program. 

Inservlce classes, through Western Washington State College, will be contin- 
ued, s" Classes are Jlready'scheduled for Fall Quarter. .and will encompa^ 
other disciplines in addition to industrial arts. The Occupational Versati Ity 
?e,T g method exemplifies the currently advocated contemporary educat t^al 
trends of individualization of instruction, criterion referenced object ves. per- 
Sized learning, ungraded scheduling, and responsible non-graded evaluation of 
student performance. 



Recommendations 

For the school districts who may desire to adopt Occupational Versatility, 
the following recommendations are advanced: 

1. A financial and staff committment to the program should be made one 

full year in advance of the actual implementation. 
2 A thorough working knowledge of the total Occupational Versatility 

program should be gained before attempting to adopt portions of the 

program. 
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3. Inservice training for those staff members who will be involved in 
implementing the program should be provided. . * 

4 The Occupational Versatility learning method can be applied to other 
disciplines, particularly art, home and family living, and physical 

education. , . j ^ *• 

5 T'--"s Occupational Versatility learning method can be applied to otner 
grade levels (elementary and senior high school) through redesigning 
the program to objectives appropriate to these levels. 
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ATTBOANCE AND TIME UTILIZATION 

_PERIOD « GRADE LEVEL NOTEBOOK « 



TEACHER hMME 
SCHOOL ABSENT 



PRESENT TARIW VACATION ^ 



ABSENT CSCMOOL 
ACTIVITY) 



EXA^f>L£: 



ORIENTATION | | PLAN | TURN BOWL 




1971 - 72 
SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 



JAN. 



FE3. 



VPR. 



APR. 







1 


2 
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MATERIAL COST RECORD 





PERIOD # GRADE LEVEL 


NOTEBOOK « 


DATE 


MATERIAL OR PROJECT 


DEBIT 
CMONEY SPENT) 


CREDIT 
(MONEY PAID) 


BALANCE 
CMONEY LEFT) 


9/25/70 


EXAMPLE: 

MATERIAL PAYMENT 




1.50 


1.50 


9/26/70 


CARVING PROJECT 


.60 




+.90 


9/27/70 


ABRASIVE CLOTH 


.05 




+.85 
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7/28/71 



DEBIT CREDIT SALANCc 
tX\TE MATERIAL OR PROJECT CMONEY SPENfT) CMONEY PAID) CMONEY 
LEFT) 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE RECORD 



NAME 

SCHOOL 



GRADE 
PERIOD 



FILL in THr CIRaE AFTER YOU COHPLETE THE OPERATION 
EXAMPLE : # STEP BY STEP PROCEDURE 



HAND Toni npraATinN. 



SHEET METAL 



GRAPHICS 



0 SKETCHING 

0 SUP BY STEP PROCEDURE 

0 BILL OF MATERIALS 

0 DIMENSIONING 

0 ORTHOGRAPHIC (2 VIEW) 

0 ISOMETRIC DRAWING 

0 OBLIQUE DRAWING 

0 CABINET DRAWING 

0 PERPECTIVE DRAWING 

0 SCHEMATIC DRAWING 

0 LAYOUT DRAWING 

0 DEVELOPMENT DRAWING 

0 JIG DESIGNING & BUILDING 

0 DRAWING INSTRIMNTS 

0 TEMPUTE MAKING 

0 ARCHITeaURAL DRAWING 

0 ASSEMBLY DRAWING 



0 ARC WELDER 
0 BAND SAW 
0 BENDER 

0 BELT-DISC SANDER 
0 BUFFER 

0 COMBINATION ROTARY 
0 DRILL PRESS 
0 FORGE 

0 FOUNDRY FURNACE 

0 FORMING ROLLS 

0 GRINDER 

0 INJECTION MOLDER 

0 JOINTER 

0 METAL LATHE 

0 MITER BOX SAW 

0 OXYACETYLEKE WELOER 

0 OVEN 

0 PAN BRAKE 

0 PLATEN PRESS 

0 POWER HACK SAW 

0 ROTATIONAL MOLDER 

0 SCROLL SAW 

0 SHEAR 

0 STRIP HEATER 
0 SIGN PRESS 
0 SOLDERING FUI^ACE 
0 SPOT WELDER 
0 TABLE SAW 
0 VACUUM FORMER 
0 WIRE WHEa 
0 WOOD LATHE 



JSBLL 



0 HOT WIRE KNIFE 
0 HEAT GUN 
0 BELT SANDER 
0 CIRCULAR SAW 
0 DRILL 

0 SAfll^R VIBRATOR 

0 ROUTER 

0 SABER SAW 

0 DISC SANDER 

0 VIBRO TOOL ENGRAVER 



0 


0 




0 BORING 


0 


FORMING 


0 CABINET SCRAPER 


0 


BENDING 


0 SANDING 


0 


CHASING 


0 CHISEL 


0 


CUTTING 


0 MEASURING 


0 


ETCHING 


0 PLANING 


0 


HEMMING 


0 SAWING 


0 


PATTERN LAYOUT 


0 SURFORM SHAPING 


0 


PEENING 


0 WOOD FILING 


0 


RIVETING 


rWILS AND FASTENERS 


0 
0 


ROLLING 
SEAMING 


n 


0 


SOLDERING 


0 CORREGATED FASTENERS 


0 


SPINNING 



0 HANGER BOLT 
0 NAILS 
0 WOOD SCREWS 



GLiilNf; PROi 



0 EDGE GLUING 

0 FACE GLUING 

0 LAMINATING OF VENEER 

0 LAP 

0 MITER 

0 RABBET 

0 BUTT 

0 DADO 

0 DOWEL 



FINISHING 



0 

0 FEELER GAUGE 

0 RIDGE REAMER 

0 RING COMPRESSOR 

0 TORQUE WRENCH 

0 COMPRESS.ION GAUGE 

0 VALVE SPRING COMPRESSOR 

0 WHEEL PULLER 

0 MICr^CTER 



BENCH METALS 



POLISHING 
BRUSHING 
OIL FINISH 
SEALING 
SPRAYING 
0 STAINING 
0 WOOD FILLER 

POWER MECHANICS 

0 

0 ASSEMBLE 2 STROKE 
0 ASSEMBLE 4 STROKE 
0 CHECK COMPRESSION 
0 REPLACE RINGS 

0 CLEAN ANO ADJUST BREAKER POINTS 

0 CLEAN ANO GAP PLUG 

0 DISASSEMBLE 2 STROKE ENGINE 

0 DRAIN AND REFILL CRANKCASE 

0 LAP VALVES 

0 TUNE UP SMALL ENGINE 

PQWgR MECHANIC Tnni . 



0 COLD BENDING 
0 CUTTING 

0 DRILLING WITH CUTTING OIL 

0 FILING 

0 HOT BENDING 

0 RIVETING 

0 TAP ANO OIE THREADING 
0 TWISTING 

FOUNDRY EXPEPfENCES 



0 POURING ASSISTANT 
0 PATTERN MAKING 
0 SINGLE PAHERN CASTING 
0 SPLIT PATTERN CASTING 
0 STYROFOAM CASTING 
0 MATCH PLATE 



WELDIl 
0 



0 ARC 
0 BRAZING 
0 CUTTING 

0 GAS - FUSION A ROO 
0 SILVER SOLDERING 
0 SPOT WELDING 



PLASTICS 



0 

0 ACRYLIC MEMORY 

0 CASTING RESIN 

0 EXPANDABLE POLYSTYRENE 

0 FIBERGLASS LAMINATING 

0 PLASTISOL DIP COATING 

0 PRESS MOLDING 



CRAFTS 

0 

0 STAMPING 
0 TOOLING LEATHER 
0 COPPER ENAMEL 
.0 TOOLING FOIL 
0 WOOD CARVING 
0 CARVING LEATHER 
0 DYING 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



SIGN PRESS 

PANTOGRAPH ENGRAVING 
VIBRO TOOL ENGRAVING 
CARVE ANO PRINT LINOLEUM BLOCK 
CUT STENCIL 

ENGRAVE AND PRINT DRY POINT 
I PRINT STENCIL 
SET RELIEF TYPE 
SET TYPE FOR NAME STAMP 
MARCiLING 
0 THERMOGRAPHY 



0 6UIL0 A RUMtING MOTOR 

0 DEVRY EXPLORER 

0 KIT CONSTRUCTION 

0 MCKNIGHT EXPERIMENTER 

0 PARALLEL WIRING 

0 SERIES WIRING 

0 SOLOEREO CONNECTIONS 

0 VOLT-OHM METER 

0 COIL CONSTRUCTION 

0 LAB VOLT EXPERIENCES 

0 PRINTED CIRCUIT 

0 RADIO CIRCUITRY 

0 HOUSE WIRING 

0 HICKOCK 



CASTING 

TILE 

CUT RAFTERS 
FRAMED WALL 

LAY Brick & stone 

0 MIX CONCRETE 

0 MIX MORTAR 

0 PLUMBING 

0 ROOFING 

0 GLASS 

0 ORYWALL 

0 MODEL ASSEMBLY 

0 MASS PRODtjCTION 

0 1/2 SCALE CORNER CONSTRUCTION 

0 FULL SCALE CORNER CONSTRUCTION 

0 SHED C(»<STRUCTION 



CAREE^JJOAWtt 



0 OCCUPATION ANALYSIS 



PLACE MARK WITH MOWTH NUMBER FEWODICALLY ^ ^ 



.3. 

W toHt 55*TJF mlt OF 



EXAMPLE: MY TIME IS VALUABLE SO I USE EVERY MINUTE THE TIME THE TIME THE TIME THE TIME THE TIME 



I HAVE A TEACHERS APPROVAL BEFORE 
OPERATING EQUIPMEMT. 

I FIND THINGS THAT I KANT TO MKE. 

I USE THE PLANNING SHEET IN THINKING 
TMROUGH MY ACTIVITIES* 

I USE THE MEDIA PROVIDED IN THE SHOP. 

I LIKE TO MAKE PROJEas OF MY OWN 
DESIGN. 

I COMPLETE PROJECTS THAT I START. 

MATERIALS COST MONEY SO I AM CAREFUL 
IN SaECTING PIECES THAT UIU aiMINATE 
MASTE. 

MY TIME IS VALUABLE SO I USE EVERY 
MINUTE. 

I KNON IMAT TM CAPABLE OF DOING AND 
I UOMC HITNIN THOSE LIMITS* 

I AM PROUD OF NY ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 
THE SHOP. 

I Hap NY FEUOW STUDENTS UHEN THEY 
ASK ME TO. 

I ASK OTHER STUDENTS TO HaP ME UtTH 
NY PROBLEMS. 

UHEN TEAMING HITH OTHER STUDENTS ON A 
PROJECT I 00 MY SHARE* 

I LEAVE MY WORK AREA IN GOOD SHAPE FOR 
THE NEXT PERSON. 

IF I SEE AREAS THAT NEED a£ANING» I CO 
AHEAD AND aEAN THEM. 



/crtf — rostT)f — mhe — ssfciSF — wmhir ~ 

THE TIME THE TINE THE TIME THE TIME THE TIME 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBSERVAl" 



i> tudcnl 




Ifiitrurtor 
School 



The jbL'Vc-named rtudcnt js jiidc:ed mutual t-acher and rr linrni ■pcmaml 
IB r.;j^jrLt tc .tudent performance lor tiit toUt *ving three abilities. 

Plejic phice 2 cross iX) luider the approprnte scale. 






• 

* 




1 

r " 


SLI F-SUFFICITNT - The student has initiated and carriea through to satisfaction of 
self and jtructor, a pri-'jcct cf h«i ^'vv i dio-Ming, 












PHCnUCTIVT - The >rident has ^ncreA^eil his efficiency m operation in the iBdwl|l«l 
aiti faciltt\ cts irdicated hv a decu;as:ng amount of time spent on non productive ; 
Acfi\'iUes and . dccrda>cj »iitrrbe»' of requests for assistance. 












ADAPTABLE • Th? student more nMdilv accept* changes and detcreqls as indicated 
by a decrcasiJi;: of waiting tin^c etivcen vanom* X3ts\ performance and a^ decrease in 
1 the number ->f requests for direction 
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DATE 



PERIOD If 



NAME: 
SCHOOL: 



STUDENT « 



LAST 



FIRST 



MIDDLE INITIAL 



DISTRICT: 

GRADE: 

SEX: 



HIGHLINE RENTQN 
6 7 8 



FRANKLIN PIERCE 
9 



MALE 



FEMALE 



PREVIOUS SHOP EXPERIENCE: .0 YEARS 1 YEAR 2 YEARS 



LISTED BELOW ARE FOURTEEN QUESTIONS ABOUT PLANNING FOR PROJECTS WHICH YOU 
MIGHT MAKE IN THE SHOP OR AT HOME. THERE ARE N3. RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS FOR ANY 
QUESTIONS. YOU SHOULD SELECT THE ANSWER VHICH SHOWS WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT THAT 
QUESTION. ANSWER EACH QUESTION BY MAKING A CIRCLE AROUND THE NUMBER TO THE RIGHT 
WHICH SHOWS YOUR THINKING. BELOW ARE TWO S/WPLE QUESTIONS: 



Sfim£ QUESTIONS 

WHEN YOU ARE COACHING A FOOTBALL TEAM, 
HOW IMPORTANT DO YOU THINK IT IS— 

A. TO HAVE THE PLAYERS PRAaiCE 
BLOCKING? 

B. TO HAVE THE PLAYERS PRACTICE 
KICKING? 



NOT 

IMPORTANT 
AT ALL 
1 2 



MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 



VERY 

IMPORTANT 



0) 



© 



ANSWER EACH QUESTION, SHOW WHAT YOU THINK BY MAKING A CIRCLE AROUND ONE 
OF THE NUMBERS FROM "NOT IMPORTANT AT -ALL" TO "VERY IMPORTANT." 



<* *t M ti 



:t » a t: X it :: :c » 



WHEN YOU ARE GOING TO MAKE A PROJECT IN THE SHOP, HOW IMPORT/WT DO YOU THINK IT IS - 



1. TO MAKE A DR/MING OF WHAT THE 
PROJECT SHOULD LOOK LIKE? 



NOV 

IMPORTANT 
AT ALL 
1 2 



MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 



VERY 

IMPORTANT 



3 *» 5 

GIVE ANY REASONS YOU CAN THINK OF FOR ANSWERING THE WAY YOU DID: _ 



2. TO PUT THE MEASUREMENTS FOR THE 
PROJECT ON YOUR DRAWING CIF YOU 

MAKE ONE)? 1 2 3 if 5 6 7 
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WHEN YOU ARE GOING TO MAKE A PROJECT NOT 

IN THE SHOP, HOW IMPORTANT DO YOU THINK IMPORTANT 

IT IS TO — AT ALL 
3. TO MAKE A LIST OF THE MATERIALS YOU 

WILL NEED IN YOUR WORK? 1 2 



MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 



VERY 
IMP0R1AN 



k. TO FIGURE OUT THE COST OF ALL THE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL BE USING? 



5. TO MAKE A LIST OF THE TOOLS AND EQUIP- 
MENT YOU WILL NEED TO USE IN YOUR 
WORK? 1 



6. TO GET INFORMATION ON HOW TO DO IT? 



7. TO PLAN EVERYTHING YOU MUST DO ON 
THE PROJECT, BEFORE YOU BEGIN WORK- 
ING ON IT? 



WHEN YOU ARE GOING TO MAKE A PROJECT AT HOME. HOW IMPORTANT DO YOU THINK IT IS ~ 
8. TO DRAW A PICTURE OF WHAT THE PROJECT 



SHOULD LOOK LIKE? 



- 3 - 
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Nor 

IMPORTANT 
AT ALL 



MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 



VERY 

IMPORTANT 



'WHEN YOU ARE GOING TO MAKE A PROJECT AT HOME, HOW IMPORTANT DO YOU THINK IT IS 

9. TO WRITE THE MEASUREMENTS FOR THE 
PROJECT ON YOUR PICTURE (IF YOU 

DRAW ONE)? 1 2 3 5 



10. TO MAKE A LIST OF THE* MATERIALS 
YOU WILL MEED IN YOUR V/ORK? 



11. TO FIGURE OUT THE COST OF ALL IHE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL BE USING? 



12. TO MAKE A LIST OF THE TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT YOU WILL NEED TO USE 
IN YOUR WORK? 



2 3 5 6 



13. TO GET INFORMATION ON HOW TO DO 
IT? 



3 5 6 



14. TO PLAN EVERYTHING YOU MUST DO 
ON THE PROJECT, BEFORE YOU BEGIN 
WORKING ON IT? 



5 6 
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DATE 



PERIOD # 



NAME: 



SCHOOL: 



LAST 



FIRST 



MIDDLE r>IITIAL 



district: highline renton 

GRADE: 6 7 8 

SEX: MALE FEMALE 

PREVIOUS SHOP EXPERIENCE: 0 YEARS 1 YEAR 



FRAMKLIN PIERCE 
9 



2 YEARS 



£TUDENfT # 



LISTED BELOW ARE TWENTY QUESTIONS ON HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT PLANNING PROJECTS. THERE 
ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS FOR ANY QUESTIONS. YOU SHOULD SELECT THE ANSWER WHICH 
REFLECTS HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT THAT QUEST lOfJ. ANSWER EACH QUESTION BY MAKING A CIRCLE 
AROUND THE NUMBER TO THE RIGHT WHICH 5H0V/S HCW YOU FEEL ABOUT THAT QUESTION. BELOW ARE 
1V/0 S/iMPLE QUESTIONS: 



SAMPLE QUESTIONS 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT ~ 



A. GOING TO SCHOOL? 



B. MOWING THE LAWN? 



DISLIKE 

VERY 

MUCH 

1 



DON'T 
LIKE OR 
DISLIKE 



CD 



LIKE 
VERY 
MUCH 



NOW ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. SHOW HOW YOU FEEL BY MAKING A CIRCLE AROIWD 
ONE OF THE NUMBERS FROM "DISLIKE VERY MUCH" TO "LIKE VERY MUCH." 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT — 

1. PLANNING YOUR PROJECTS IN THE 
SHOP BEFORE YOU BEGIN WORKING 
ON THEM? 

2. PU-'JNING YOUR PROJECTS AT HOME 
BEFORE YOU BEGIN WORKING ON 

■mEM? 

3. MAKING A DRAWING THAT SHOWS 
WHAT YOUR PROJECT SHOULD LOOK 
LIKE? 

4. PUTTING DIMENSIONS ON THE DRAW- 
ING OF A PROJECT YOU ARE GOING 
TO MAKE IN THE SHOP? 

5. MAKING A LIST OF THE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL NEED TO MAKE YOUR PRO- 
JECT? 



DISLIKE 
•VERY MUCH 



2 3 



2 3 



2 5 



2 3 



DON'T 
LIKE OR 
DISLIKE 



h 5 6 



»♦ 5 6 



M 5 6 



LIKE 
VERY 
MUCH 

7 



2 - 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT — 

6. FIGURING OUT THE 

COST OF THE MATERIALS YOU WILL 
NEED TO MAKE YOUR PROJECT? 

7. GETTING HELP FROM YOUR FRIENDS 
AND CLASSMATES IN PLANNING A 
PROJECT? 

8. FINDir^JG OUT WHAT TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT YOU WILL NEED TO MAKE 
YOUR PROJECT? 

9. LOOKING THROUGH SETS OF PLANS TO 
FIND A PROJECT YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
MAKE? - 

10. LOOKING AT FimS AND MOVIES TO 
FIND OUT HOW TO MAKE A PROJECT? 

11. HAVING YOUR TEACHER HELP YOU 
WHEN YOU ARE PLANNING A PROJECT? 

12. FIGURING OUT HOW MUCH MONEY IT 
WILL COST TO MAKE A PROJECT? 

13. READING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES TO 
GET INFORMATION ABOUT HOV/ TO 
MAKE A PROJECT? 

l^t. PLANNING AS A PART OF THE WORK 
YOU DO IN THE SHOP? 

15. FINDING OUT VMAT MATERIALS YOU 
WILL NEED BEFORE YOU BEGIN WORK- 
ING? 

16. FimiNG OUT WHAT TOOLS mO EQUIP- 
MENT YOU WILL NEED TO USE BEFORE 
YOU BEGIN WORKING ON A PROJECT? 

17. PLANNING A PROJECT CAREFULLY 
BEFORE YOU BEGIII WORKING ON IT? 

13. FINDING OUT HC-J MUCH ALL THE 
MATERIALS WILL COST BEFORE YOU 
BEGIN WORKING ON A PROJECT? 

19. STUDYING THE PLANS FOR A PROJECT 
BEFORE "you BEGIN WRKING ON IT? 

20. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT WORKING ON 

A PROJECT AFTER YOU HAVE DONE CARE- 
FUL PLANNI^JG? 



DISLIKE 

VERY 

MUCH 



DON'T 
LIKE OR 
DISLIKE 



LIKE 
VERY 
MUCH 



2 

2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 

3 



5 6 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 

5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 



5 6 



5 6 



6 
6 

6 
6 
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NOTEBOOK #: 
DATE: 



• . ■ PSRIOD: -1^ " ■ 



NAME: ' ' ' • • STUtehfT' H 

LAST FIRST MIDDLE INITIAL 

SCHOOL: 



DISTRICT: HIGHLINE RENTON ^ ■ FRANKLIN -p I ERG E " 

GRADE: 6 7 8 9 

SEX: MALE FEMALE' »<Tt M 

PREVIOUS SHOP EXPERIENCE: 0 YEARS 1 YEAR 2 YEARS 



LISTED BELOW ARE SIX QUESTIONS WHICH ARE CONCERNED WITH YOUR SATISFACTION IN 
MAKING A PROJECT. THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS FOR ANY QUESTIONS. YOU SHOLHD 
SELECT THE ANSWER WHICH SHOWS VfrlAT YOU FEEL ABOUT THAT QUESTION. ANSWER EACH QUESTION 
BY MAKING A CIRCLE AROUND THE NUMBER TO THE RIGHT WHICH REFLECTS HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT 
THAT QUESTION. BELOW ARE TWO SAMPLE QUESTIONS: 

SAMPLE QldSTIONS . ' VERY VERY 

UNSATISFIED SATISFIED 

K.:W DO YOU FEEL ABOUT — 

A. THE WAY YOU PLAY FOOTBALL? 1 2 3 (T) 6 7 

B. THE WAY YOU SING? 1 2 (p 5 6 7 

NOW ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. SHOW HOW YOU FEEL BY MAKING A CIRCLE AROUND 
OfJE OF THE NUMBERS FROM "VERY UNSATISFIED" TO "VERY SAtlSFIED." •' 

" »< « 5' « " s« M M « :c X « K :{ ;c K « « n i: x tt « x it tt ;c 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT _ VERY VERY 

UNSATISFIED SATISFIED 

1. THE WAY YOU PLANNED YOUR 

PROJECT? 1 . 2 3 .5 6 7 . 

2. YOUR CHOICE OF MATERIALS' iHl 

MAKING YOUR PROJECT? 1 2 3 5 6 7 



•.II.) 



3. THE WAY YOU USED TOOLS AND 

EQUIPMEN- WHEN YOU WERE MAKING ^' '» ^ 

YOUR PROJECT? 1 2 3 5 6 7 

'.IT-:'/. :. (U): -l; ■• 

HOW HARD YOU WORKED IN MAKING 

YOUR PROJECT? ' 1 . 2 3 . 5 6 7 

5. THE QUALITY OF YOUR PROJECT^ 

NOW THAT YOU HAVE FINISHED IT? 1 2 3 «♦ 5 6 7 

HOW DO YOU THINK — 

6. YOUR TEACHERS FEEL ABOUT THE 

QUALITY OF YOUR PROJECT? 1 2 3 »f 5 6 7 



ON QUESTIONS 7 THROUGH 12, WRITE YOUR ANSWER ON WE LINES PROVIDED. 
7. WHAT PROJECT DID YOU JUST COMPLETE? 



8. WHICH AREA OF THE SHOP WAS THIS PROJECT FROM? 



9. HAVE YOU MADE OTHER PROJECTS IN T1HIS AREA OF THE SHOP? 



10. WHAT DO YOU te. YOU DID WELL ON THIS PROJECT? 



11. WHAT DO YOU FEEL YOU DID NOT DO WELL ON THIS PROJECT? 



12. VHAT WOULD YOU DO DIFFERENTLY IF YOU WERE GOING TO DO THIS SfiHE PROJECT 



PUT A ^ IN THE BiMK BY YOUR ANSWER ON QUESTIONS 13 i 1<». 

13. DID YOU USE A "BASIC 10" PLAN OR DID YOU OMU UP YOUR OWN PLAN? 

BASIC 10 PLAN OWN PLAN 

Ik, ARE YOU INTERESTED IN STARTING ON ANOTHER PROJEa VERY SOON? 

. YES UM3ECIDED NO 
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SATISFACTION 
INDEX 



instrxtor: 
student: 
date: 
project: 



NOTEBOOK % 
PERIOD: 



PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. SHOW HOW YOU FEEL BY MAKING A 
CIRCLE AROUND ONE OF THE NUMBERS FROM 'VERY UNSATISFIED" TO 'VERY SATISFIED." 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT ~ VERY VERY 

UNSATISFIED SATISFIED 

1. THE WAY THE STUDENTT PLANNED 
THIS PROJECT? 1 2 3 H 5 6 

2. THE STUDENT'S CHOICE OF 
MATERIALS IN MAKING THIS 

PROJECT? 1 2 3^56 

3. THE WAY THE STUDENT USED 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT IN MAKING, 

THIS PROJECT? 1 2 3 5 6 

4. HOW HARD THE STUDENT WORKED 
IN MAKING THIS PROJECT? 1 2 3 5 6 

5. THE QUALITY OF THE STUDENT'S 
FINISHED PROJECT? 1 2 3 5 6 

6. HOW DO YOU THINK THE STUDENT 
FEELS ABOUT THE QUALITY QE rtiS 

PROJECT? 1 2 3 5 6 



10. LIST ONE THING THE STUDENT DID WELL ON THIS PROJECT. 



11. LIST ONE THING THE STUDENT DID NOT DO WELL ON THIS PROJECT. 



name: 



school: 



LAST 



FIRST 
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DATE 



PERIOD « 



STUDENT# 



MIDDLE INITIAL 



DISTRia: HIGHLINE RENTON FRANKLIN PIERCE 

GRADE: 6 7 8 9 

sex: male female 

previous shop experience: 0. years 1 year 2 years 



LISTED BELOW ARE NINETEEN QUESTIONS WHICH ASK HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
THERE A8E NQ RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS FOR ANY QUESTIONS. YOU SHOULD SELECT THE ANSWER 
WICH .SHOWS HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT THAT QUESTION. ANSWER EACH QUESTION BY MAKING A 
CiRaE AROUND THE NUMBER TO THE RIGHT WHICH SHOWS YOUR FEELINGS. BELOW ARE TVK) 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS: 



SAMPLE OUESTIONS 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT ~ 

A. GOING TO FOOTBALL GAMES? 

B. WORKING DURING SUMMER VACATION? 



DISLIKE 

VERY 

MUCH 

1 

1 



2 
2 



3 

® 



DON'T 
LIKE OR 
DISLIKE 



If 



5 



6 
6 



LIKE 
VERY 
MUCH 

7 

7 



NOW ANSWER tHE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. SHOW HOW YOU FEEL BY MAKING A CIRCLE AROUND ONE 
OF THE NUMBERS FROM "DISLIKE VERY MUCH" TO "LIKE VERY MUCH." 



HOIV DO YOU FEEL ABOUT ~ 

1. TEACHING YOURSELF, RATHER THAN 
BEING TAUGHT BY A TEACHER? 

2. TEACHING YOURSELF BY GETTING 
INFORMATION FROM YOUR FRIENDS AND 
CLASSMATES? 

3. TEACHING YOURSELF BY USING FILM 
LOOPS AND MOVIES IN THE SHOP? 

TEACHING YOURSELF BY USING THE 
"BASIC 10" PLAN SHEETS AND MODELS 
OF PROJECTS? 

5. SELF-INSTRUCTION (TEACHING YOURSELF) 
AS A WAY TO LEARN? 

6. THE FREEDOM OF CHOICE THAT YdU 
HAVE TEACHING YOURSELF IN THE SHOP? 



DISLIKE 
VERY 
MUCH 



2 
2 



DON'T 
LIKE OR 
DISLIKE 
4 5 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



6 
6 

6 
6 
6 



LIKE 
VERY 
MUCH 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT — 



DISLIKE 
VERY 

7. TAKING RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHING MUCH 
YOURSELF AND LEARNING IN THE SHOP? 1 

8. TEACHING YOURSELF BY USING THE BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES AVAILABLE IN THE SHOP? 1 

9. NOT HAVING A TEACHER TEACH YOU IN 
THE SHOP? 1 

10. SELF-INSTRUCTION (TEACHING YOUR- 
SELF) AS A WAY TO LEARN THINGS? 1 

11. TEACHING YOURSELF THINGS YOU WANT 

TO LEARN ABOUT WHEN YOU ARE NOT 1 
IN SCHOOL? 

12. SELF- INSTRUCT I ON (TEACHING YOUR- 
SELF) AS A WAY TO LEARN IN YOUR 
OTHER CLASSES? I 

13. DOING MOST OF YOUR LEARNING IN 
THE SHOP WITHOUT HAVING A TEACHER 
TEACH YOU? 1 

l**. LEARNING WHEN YOU TEACH YOURSELF? 1 

15. LEARNING WHEN A TEACHER DOES NOT 
TEACH YOU? 1 

16. TAKING THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
TEACHING YOURSELF? 1 

17. SELF-INSTRUCTION GIVING YOU A 
CHANCE TO LEARN VHAT YOU REALLY 

vmr TO KNOW? i 

HOW WOULD YOU FEEL ABOUT ~ 

18. TEACHING YOURSELF IN OTHER 
CLASSES? 1 



2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



DON'T 
LIKE OR 
DISLIKE 



19. TAKING SHOP THIS YEAR IF YOU DIDN'T 
HAVE TO TEACH YOURSELF? 1 



2 



3 



DATE 



PERIOD « 



NAME: STUDENT # 

LAST FIRST MIDDuE INITIAL 
SCHOOL: 

DISTRICT: HIGHLINE RENTON FRANKLIN PIERCE 

GRADE: 6 7 8 9 

sex: male FEMALE 

PREVIOUS SHOP EXPERIENCE: ' 0 YEARS 1 YEAR 2 YEARS 



1. PLEASE RANK THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION RESOURCES. THE ONE YOU USE MOST OFTEN 
SHOULD BE MARKED 1, THE ONE YOU USE NEXT MOST OFTEN SHOULD BE MARKED 2, ETC. 

TEACHER 

FILM LOOPS CMOVIES) 

FILMSTRIPS 

BOOKS 

MAGAZINES 

CASSETTE TAPES 

OTHER STUDErfTS 

irjSTRUCTION SHEETS (BASIC 10) 

(OTHER) 

2. DO YOU FIND "mAT mj ARE ABLE TO GET THE INFORMATION YOU NEED WHEN YOU ARE 
WORKING ON YOUR PROJECTS? 

NEVER SOMETIMES ALWAYS 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

3. CAN YOU THINK OF ANY CHANGES THAT COULD BE MADE IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SHOP, SO THAT YOU COULD GET INFORMATION MORE EASILY WHEN YOU ARE WORKING ON 
YOUR PROJEaS? 
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DATE PERIOD H 

CAREER GUIDANCE FORM 



NAME: _ STUDENT I 

SCHOOL: 



ifST FIRST MIDDLE INITIAL 



DISTRICT: HIGHLINE RENTTCN FRANKLIN PIERCE 

grade: 6 7 8 9 

SiX: MALE FEf^iALE 

PREVIOUS SHOP experience: 0 YEARS 1 YF.AR 2 YEARS 
NAME OF CARLER YCU HAV-I JUST EXPLORED IS: 



1. WHAT EDUCATION IS NECESSARY FOR THIS CAREER? COIECK APPLICABLE AREAS). JR. HIGH 

HICH SCHOOL .APPRENTICESHIP TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

fRADE SCHOOL COMMUNITY COLLEGE JUNIOR COLLEG!! 

COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY . 

2. IF THE CAREER SUGGESTS TOST HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING, WERE CkH mi GET IT? 

(LIST) 



7. WHAT '-/'.ULD 3E LHfv^TH OF TRAINING REQUIRED? 



h. How COiJLD Tl-:S COST 0^ TH'C TRAININ' E" FINANCED? 



5. DOES THIS TR>U.\':NG CONSIST OF: 

on THE-JGB EXPERT t^MC^ 

CLAS5RXM :-,TJ3Y 

BOTl-i ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE AND CLASSROOM STUDY. 



COVER) 



6. WHAT ELECTIVES ARE RECOMMENDED IN HIGH SCHOOL TO PREPARE FOR THIS CAREER? 
(LIST) 



7. WHAT IS THE EMPLOYMENT. OUTLOOK? (LOOK IN THE OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK; 
WASHINGTON STATE OCCUPATIONAL CtUIDES .) CHECK ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 
POOR FAIR GOOD EXCELLENT 



8. WHAT ARE THE WORKING CONDITIONS? CLOCK IN THE OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK; 
WASHINGTON STATE OCCUPATIONAL GUIDES; AND USE FILMS AND TAPES, AS AVAILABLE.) 
CA) IS IT fNSIDE OR OUTSIDE? OR BOTH 



CB) IS IT A DESK JOB OR ARE YOU ON YOUR FEET? OR BOTH 

CO DO YOU 'jK)RK ALONE "OR WITH PEOPLE? OR BOTH 

CD) IS IT LIGHT V/ORK OR HEAVY WORK? 

CE) DO YOU NEED TO BE ABLE TO WRITE WELL? 

CF) is THERE A LOT OF FIGURING CMATH)? 



(G) DO YOU HAVE TO TALK WITH PEOPLE A LOT? 

(H) WHAT IS THE AVERAGE SALARY? 



(I) WHAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT? _ 
CJ) IS IT SEASONAL OR ALL YEAR? 



9. IS THERE A MOVIE AVAILABLE IN THE CAREER GUIDANCE AREA FOR THIS CAREER? 

YES NO 

DID YOU USE THIS MOVIE? vrs NO 



10. IS THERE A TAPE AVAILABLE IN THE CAREER GUIDANCE AREA FOR THIS CAREER? 

YES NO 

DID YOU USE THIS TAPE? YES NO 



DID YOU LEARN ANYTHING FROM THE TAPE THAT W.ASN'T AVAILABLE FROM THE OTHER 
SOURCES YOU LOOKED AT? YES NO ._ 

IF YOU ANSWERED "YES", PLEASE NAf-IE ONE THING THAT YOU LEARNED 



11. DOES THIS CAREER INTEREST YOU? 

NO SOME-^AT YES 



PLEASE SIGN THE CAREER GUIDANCE USER'S LIST, WITH YOUR NCME AND PERIOD AND 'NOTEBOOK 
NUMBER. THEN^ PLEASE FILE THIS FORf^l IN YOUR STUDENT NOTEB(X)K. THANK YOU I 
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QUARTEK CHECK-OUT 
Chinook Junior High 



Name: 

Notebook*: 

Sex: M F 
Grade: 7 
Period: 



(1) Please put a check {>/) by all the areas where you made a project. Please put 
a circle (0) by all the areas that you know how to work in, even though you did 
not make a project there. 

MADE A PROJECT KNOW HOW TO 

WORK IN 



WOODS . 

PLASTICS 

GRAPHICS . 

CRAFTS 

POWER MECHANICS ~ 

METALS . 

WELDING 

FORGING (FOUNDRY) 

ELECTRICITY/ELECTRONICS 

CAREER GUIDANCE 

PLANNING (DRAFTING) 

GENERAL INDUSTRIES 

. (OTHER) 

(2) During this quarter you have worked In the shop for 9 weeks. Was this too short, 
too long, or just the right length of time for you to do the work you wanted to 
In the shop? (Put a check (^0 after the wey you feel). 

9 weeks is just right 

9 weeks is too short, we should have a longer time 

9 weeks Is too long, we should have a shorter time 

(3) You had plans that you used to make projects In the shop. Were these plans you 
used during your 9 weeks In the shop: (Put a check (v) after your answer). 

Shop plan sheets only 

Shop plan sheets and own plans 

Own plans only 



2. 



(5) You were able to find information, which you needed, many different ways in the 
shop. Please number the following ways of getting Information, according to how 
much you used them: (if you did not use an information source, put an "X" in the 
blank In front of it). 

cassette tapes 

magazines 

movi es 

other students 

plan sheets (shop plans) 

^ filmstrips & slides 

.__ teacher 

books 

my own ideas 



(6) How many projects did you make during your 9 weeks in the shop? 



(7) About how much money did you spend in the shop? 



(8) Would you like to take shop again next year? Yes Maybe No 



(9) Did you use the career guidance area? Yes No 



(10) Do you know what career you will go into when you finish school and enter the 
world of work? Put a check {>/) mark after your answer. 

Yes; I know for sure 

Yes; I think I know ^ 

Maybe; I have some ideas 

Not really; I'm not sure 

No; I don't know 



(11) What career(s) are you interested in? 



(12) Do you know what skills you will need to work in these career(s)? 

Yes; I know for sure 

Yes; I think I know 

Maybe; I have some ideas 

Not really; I'm not. sure 

No; I don't know 



(13) Do you know what you should learn in school to help you prepare for these career(s)? 

Yes; I know for sure 

Yes; I think I know ' 
Maybe; I have some ideas 

Not really; I'm not sure 

No; I don't know 



r 
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OATE 



PERIOD # 



NAME: 



FIRST 



"W mil tNITIAL 



STUDENT # 



SCHOOL: 



FRANKLIN PIERCE 



DISTRICT: HIGHLINE RENTON 
GRADE: 6 7 8 9 

SEX: MALE FEMALE 

PREVIOUS SHOP EXPERIENCE: ' 0 YEARS 1 YEAR 2 YEARS 



Listed below are various statements that students sometimes make about school, about 
thinking, and about themselves. You may find that you agree with a statement or even 
strongly agree with it. Or you may disagree or stronglyHTsagree . Or sometimes you may 
be unqecided whether you agree or disagree. 

Read each statement carefjlly and then draw a circle around one of the symbols after it. 
This is what the symbols mean: 

SA means you strongly agrie 

A means you agree 

? means you are undecided 

D means you disagree 

SD means you strongly disagree 



1. 
2. 



4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

^ 8. 



ERIC 



Most problems have only one good way to be solved. SA A 

I often make up my mind too quickly about the 

answer to a problem. SA A 

There is not enough work in school that makes you 

think up ideas of your own. SA A 

When I don't understand something in class, I 

avoid asking questions about it. SA A 

Ideas that don't solve the problem can't help to 

put you on the right track. SA A 

I like science and mathematics. SA A 

Students like the kinds of problems that nobody, 

presently in class, knows the answer to. SA A 

My ideas for solving problems are about as good 

as those given by others in the class. SA A 

History is mostly just learning facts; you don't 

have to think things through for yourself when you 

study history. SA A 



D 

D 

D 

D 

D 
D 

D 

D 



SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 
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10. When I'm tryincj to solve a problem, I often know 

how to get started on it. SA A ? D SD 

11. Some students are just naturally poorer thinkers 

than others. SA A ? D SD 

12. Most of the students in my class are better at 

solving problems than I am. SA A ? D SD 

13. Students are eager to learn. S/* A ? D SD 

14. When I am working on a problem, I usually like to 

get my ideas from other students. SA A ? D SO 

15. if you don't have any. good ideas after working a 
while on a problem, you are not likely to get any 

that will work. SA A ? D SD 

16. When I work on problems, I often find I haven't 

paid attention to some important fact. SA A ? D SD 

17. Students often make the same kind of mistakes 

over and over again .r- solving problems. SA A ? D SD 

18. I would usually rather work on problems I J^now 
I can solve than on ones that may be too hard 

for me. SA A ? D SD 

19. Students like to work on problems like mysteries 

and puzzles that make them think. SA A ? D SD 

20. I usually don't get rattled and confused when I 

am trying to think. SA A ? D SD 

21. Problems are fair if they make you keep looking 

for new ideas in order to solve them. SA A ? D SD 

22. I am le?s interested in getting the right answer 

than in knowing how to get it. SA A ? D SD 

23. When you are working on a problem it is best to 
keep away from poor ideas because they may throw 

you off the right track. SA A ? D SD 

24. I often keep my ideas to myself because I think 

others may laugh at them. SA A ? D SD 

2D. It is test to make very sure that an idea is a 

good one before suggesting it to the class. SA A ? D SD 

26. I often have an idea for an answer which I don't 

tell because I am afraid it may be wrong. SA A ? D SD 



FRir 
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-uentb .ike prnb^ans where they aren't told 
Just exa- .1 j w.-.at the probffen is. 

28. I am able to get unusual ideas ideas that 
the other students don't often think of. 

29. Ideas just seem to "come to you"; there isn't 
any way of learning hv^ to get more ideas. 

30. f^y ideis and suggestions are often not taken 
seriously by anyone in class. 

31. Students usually finu it hard to decide whether 
an idea is a good ont '\r not. 

32. I am very curious abojt unexplained things 
around ne and want to try to understand them. 



33. Students 1:!;^ chf 
more t!'-n c^2 ricn 



" of proj.^r.s Lhat have 
:w2r. 



34. I think I f^ave thj r.aklngs of a really creative 
thinker. 



SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



D 
0 
D 
0 
0 
D 
0 
D 



S' 

SO 

SO 

SO 

SD 

SO 
<n 

SD 
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DATE 



PERIOD # 



NAME: _ 
SCHOOL: 
DISTRICT: 
GRADE: 
SEX: 



TSsr 



FIRST 



MIDDLE INITIAL 



STUDENT # 



HIGHLINE 
6 

MALE 



RENTON 
8 

FEMALE 



FRANKLIN PIERCE 
9 



PREVIOUS SHOP EXPERIENCE: 0. YEARS 



1 YEAR 



2 YEARS 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS: This questionnaire describes a number of common experiences most 
of you have in your daily lives. These statements are presented one at a time, and 
following each are two possible answers. Read the description of the experience care- 
fully, and then look at the two answers. Choose the one that most often describes what 
happens to you. Put a circle around the "A" or the "P~1n front of that answer. Be 
sure to answer each question according to how you really feel . 

If, at any time, you are uncertain about the meaning of a question, raise your hand and 
one of the persons who passed out the questionnaires will come and explain it to you. 



1. If a teacher passes you to the next grade, would it probably be 

A. because she llkedyou, or 

B. because of the work you did? 

2. When you do well on a test at school, is It more likely to be 

A. because you studied for It, or 

B. because the test was especially easy? 

3. When you have trouble understanding something in school, is It usually 

A. because the teacher didn't explain It clearly, or 

B. because you didn't listen carefully? 

4. When you read a story and can't remember much of it. Is it usually 

A. because the story wasn't well written, or 

B. because you weren't interested in the story? 

5. Suppose your parents say you are doing well in school. Is this likely to happen 

A. because your school work is good, or 

B. because they are In a good jnoQd? 

6. Suppose you i'i better than usual In a subject at school. Would It probably happen 

A. because you tried harder, or 

B. because someone helped you? 

7. When you lose at a game of cards or checkers, does It usually happen 

A. because the other player is good at the game, or 

B. because you don't play well? 

\ Suppose a person doesn't think you are very bright or clever, 

A. can you make him change his mind If yqu try to, or 

B. are there some people who will think you're not very bright 
no matter what you do? 
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9. If you solve a puzzle quickly, is it 

A. because 1t wasn't a very hard puzzle, or 

B. because you worked on it carefully? 

10. If a boy or girl tells you that you are dumb, is it more likely that they say that 

A. because they are mad at you, or 

B. because what' you did really wasn't very bright? 

11. Suppose you study to become a teacher, scientist, or doctor and you fail. Do you 
think this would happen, 

A. because you didn't work hard enough, or 

B. because you needed some help, and other people didn't give U 
to you? 

12. When you learn something quickly in school, is It usually 

A. because you paid close attention, or 

B. because the teacher explained it clearly? 

13. If a teacher says to you, "Your work is fine," is it 

A. something teachers usually say to encourage pupils, or 

B. because you did a good job? 

14. When you find it hard to work arithmetic or math problems at school, is it 

A. because you didn't study well enough before you tried them, or 

B. because the teacher gave problems that were too hard? 

15. When you forget something you heard in class, is it 

A. because the teacher didn't explain it very well, or 

B. because you didn't try very hard to remember? 

16. Suppose you weren't sure about the answer to a question your teacher asked you, 
but your answer turned out to be right, is it likely to happen 

A. because she wasn't as particular as usual, or 

B. because you have the best answer you could think of^ 

17. When you read a story and remember most of it, is it usually 

A. because you were interested in the story, or 

B. because the story was well written? 

18. If your parents tell you you're acting silly and not thinking clearly, is it more 
likely to be 

A. because of something you did, or 

B. because they happen to feel cranky? 

19. When you don't do well on a test at school, is it 

A. because the test was especially hard, or 

B. because you didn't study for it? 

20. When you win at a game of cards or checkers, does it happen 

A. because you play real well, or 

B. because the other person doesn't play well? 

21. If people think you're bright or clever, is it 

A. because they happen to like you, or 

i. because you usually act that way? » 
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22. If a teacher didn't pass you to the next grade, would it probably be 

A. because she "had it in for you% or 

B. because your school work wasn't good enough? 

23. Suppose you don't do as well as usual in a subject at school. Would this probably 
happen 

A. because you weren't as careful as usual ♦ or 

B. because somebody bothered you and keot you from working? 

24. If a boy or girl tells you that you are bright, is it usually 

A. because you thought up a good idea, or 

B. because tney like you? 

25. Suppose you became a famous teacher, scientist, or doctor. Do you think this 
would happen 

A. because other people helped you when you needed it, or 

B. because you worked very hard? 

26. Suppose your parents say you aren't doing well in your school work. Is this likely 
to happen 

A. because your work isn*t very good, or 

B. because they are feeling cranky? 

27. Suppose you are showing a friend how to play a game and he has trouble with it. 
Would this happen 

A. because he wasn't able to understand how to play, or 

B. because you couldn't exolain it well? 

28. When you find it easy to work arithmetic or math problems at school, is it usually 

A. because the teacher gave you especially easy problems, or 

B. because you studied your book well before you tried them? 

29. When you remember something you heard in class, is it usually 

A. because you tried hard to remember, or 

B. because the teacher exnlained it well? 

30. If you can't work a puzzle, is it more likely to happen 

A. because you are not especially good at working puzzles, or 

B. because the instructions weren't written clearly enough? 

31. If your parents tell you that you are bright or clever, is it more likely 

A. because they are feel mo good, or 

B. because of something you did? 

32. Suppose yo'j are explaining how to play a game to a frienc and he learns quickly. 
Would that happen more often 

A. because you explained it well, or 

B. because he was able to understand it? 

33. Suppose you're not sure about the answer to a guestion your teacher asks you and 
the answer you give turns out to be wrong. Is it likely to happen 

A. because she was mo^e particular than useaU or 

B. because you answered too guickly? 

34. If a teacher says to you, "Try to do better," would it be 

A. because this is something she might say to get pupils to try 
harder, or - 

B. because your work wasn't as good as usual? 
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APPENDIX "A" 



TEACHER EVALUATION 



At the start of this program, I can remember having many doubts about various 
parts of the program. Would the student be able to get correct Information 
from sources other than the teacher? How clean will the shop be? how can a 
student learn to operate a machine without a teacher demonstration? How can 
a student learn correct procedure without the information coming from a teacher? 
Will we have machine accidents because of students not being properly checked 
out on the machines? 

As our planning meetings progressed, it was evident that most of our doubts 
could be overcome by using innovative methods which various members of our 
group could offer. Most of our planning was based on teaching responsibility 
and having junior high students accept responsibility. After three quarters of 
a year, I believe we have made great progress in this direction. The students 
are taking their own attendance, seeking their own information in preparing to 
use power equipment, keeping their materials cost record in a balanced condition, 
keeping a record of their own activities on their performance record and doing 
a creditable job of keeping the tools and shop in good order without having 
jobs assigned. 

One of the immediate gains noticed early in the program was the lack of having 
to handle discipline problems. The students were interested in going to work 
and did not seem to have time to misbehave. 

As in any program, problems continue to arise and^changes in procedure must 
be arranged. The continual goal is for the students to look for answers to 
their own problems and to solve them through the use of various media. This 
is just exactly what is going on in the program. The prime factor in this 
student action is motivation. The pleasant, colorful areas where they work are 
laced with project models and plans that interest and encourage students. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this is the most enjoyable of the 17 years 
I have taught industrial arts. I have more time to spend with individual 
students and the student has an opportunity to investigate different areas 
in which he may develop interests. 

I can visualize in the future, that more junior high students will be able 
to explore in the industrial arts department. With cooperation from other 
fields, we could go to a one semester course per year for each student. This 
could involve our entire student population. 
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APPENDIX "A" 
TEACHER EVALUATION 



My twelve years as an industrial arts teacher have always meant change in one 
way or another. New materials and new areas of exploration have never allowed 
me to get into a lockstep and follow the same processes each year. The one 
thing I dW let follow me pretty much year after year, was my teaching method. 

Breaking away from a pattern for teaching didn't come easy. Especially if 
you haven't seen it done and have seen some results that point to success. Going 
through your file cabinet and throwing away those valuable tests you have spent 
hours making isn't easy. I had to ask myself how are they going to learn any- 
thing now without these? I also asked the next question which made it more 
easy to direct them to the circular file, which was, how much material did I 
spoon feed so that I could get satisfying results? 

Most of my apprehensions were when we were in the planning stages, especially 
regarding my group instruction I had been giving on safety for 12 years. Once 
the students came into the remodeled shop and I got the feel of how it could 
function without me as the director, it started to make sense and I could see 
the students begin to direct themselves. 

They didn't do the best job right off and this tore me, because I prided myself 
on having a clean organized shop. I found myself thinking, should I stop this 
and get a clean up crew started, or what? After some talk between the teachers, 
we gave a moment to telling the students about their responsibilities under this 
program. This helped and ever since, there has been growth. It took me some 
time to think that this new role was also very different to the student and they 
too had to make adjustments. He now has a role of personal responsibility. He 
is to be self directed and because of this, he has some real adjustments to make 
and it is going to take patience on my part until they have reached a point that 
is tolerable. I feel the students are fulfilling their role more and more as 
they grow in the project's structure. 

As the teacher I now am moving around more to individuals and am able to give 
assistance to problems by either redirection through available media, or by 
working hand in hand with the individual. 

In evaluation, I would say it makes me feel good to see the shop functioning by 
this individual method on their own ideas. 'It removes the pressure of planning 
each students day for them, but lets you offer direction when they need it. 

Getting the students to accept responsibility for their messes and maferial records 
has not always been easy, but by giving reminders and in some cases restrictions, 
they have come back to do a better job. There has been such a great variety of 
activity going on, that in no way could I have covered what I have seen going on 
in a group directed teaching method. Home repair items have been brought in 
more than ever before. In other words, projects with purpose. 

For the future, I want to get more things before them in general industries and 
electricity, so that they may see more things in these areas which will motivate 
them to want to explore these to greater depth. 
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APPENDIX "A 



TEACHER EVALUATION 



Two years before the Occupational Versatility test program started, another 
teacher and I were team teaching in all areas of shop. Our program was set up 
so that all the sixth and seventh graders had a spelled out program and the 
eighth graders worked on individual student design projects. 

When we began the program, I was looking forward to teaching in a different 
curriculum designed to meet the needs of each student. Our program is set up 
so that no grades are given. The key to the success of our program revolves 
around the use of the student notebooks. Each student is held responsible to 
take role, to keep his finances in order, to evaluate his performance and to 
accept the responsibility of working and maintaining the order of the shop. The 
student will accept this role if given a chance. Also the teacher has to accept 
his new role of guidance. 

I have found that it is good to be more open-minded and not be afraid to try 
new methods for teaching. We have shown that other media such as films, books, 
charts and students themselves can be used to teach. The teacher no longer has 
to play the main role of information center, and does not have to give large 
group demonstrations. 

Even though I went into it with an open mind, I wondered if it would work out. 
For example, in regard to use of power tools, I was concerned about safety of 
the student and the liability of myself as teacher. It is difficult to break 
with the old tried methods such as safety testing each student before using power 
tools. Each student is held accountable to learn for himself about the power 
tool he wanted to use with a final check from the teacher. I was difficult at 
first to place the responsibility of using other sources rather than the teacher 
on the students. 

There have been a few problems. Some students show a disrespect for property 
of others and some cannot take the responsioi I ity of working.'by themselves, and 
therefore stand around wasting their time and others. It is difficult to get 
these students busy and use their time for their benefit. Also the fact that 
the program runs in twelve week sessions and there are so many in one class, makes 
It difficult to get to know each student. 

Even though there are some problems and areas that need improvement, next year 
should prove to be a better year. Improvements will be made in areas that are 
lacking in student involvement and the shops wi i I be completed as far as subject 
matter is concerned. Also the seventh graders will have had a years experience 
to become involved in the program. It will be interesting to see two or three 
years from now, after the resource material has been improved and the students 
become more accustomed to the program, how the students will respond. It is 
really too soon to tell what the long range outlook will be, but I feel that ii 
is a working program with many advantages and has been accepted with much enthus- 
iasm. 
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APPENDIX "A" 
TEACHER EVALUATION 



At the beginning of this year, I had several apprehensive thoughts as to the 
changing of my teaching methods from the traditional teacher dominated, to the 
individualized, self responsibility concepts of Occupational Versatility. 

Probably some of my first apprehensions of the program were due at least in part 
to the fact that I was not in on tht planning for the program at the very begin- 
ning. As a consequence I was considerably behind the other staff members as to 
what had already been discussed and decided upon. When I did enter into the 
program and began attending meetings, I would frequently leave feeling very 
frustrated and with the feeling that my time had been wasted and nothing accom- 
lished because I could not see how what was discussed fitted into the overall 
program. During this breaking in period, it was necessary also for me to sort out 
and more or less establish my philosophy of industrial arts. 

All during the summer months, I stf II had doubts as to the workability of the 
program and its acceptability to the parents of the students. I felt there would 
be considerable resistance to the ungraded concept, w.iich as it happened, apparently 
were groundless worries. 

Other doublts were the use of open tool panels, since it had been my experience in 
the past that even with locked cabinets, certain types of tools disappeared. 
Quality control was another concern, since an instructor would not be checking each 
step before allowing the student to proceed to the next step. Loss of materials 
was also a concern, since it would be stored in unlocked open areas. 

Probablv one of my outstanding concerns was that of the team teaching aspect of 

the program. More specifically, I was worried that I might not be able to spend the 

whole year on good terms with the other Instructors. 

Other doubts were about keeping track of and supplies enough for all the different 
projects, student selection of projects that were not beyond their capabilities, 
and would the students utilize their time. 

Some frustraMons I have had since the program has become operational are, that 
it seemed to take a long time for the students to accept the responsibilities of 
things like clean up, making entries in their notebooks, getting students checked 
out on the machines, etc. 

It has taken me a rather long time to find out where we stored all of the materials 
and I tend to get frustrated in not being able to get some particular tool or mat- 
erials without an intensive search. And It has been exceedingly hard for me to 
resist changing some established procedure without giving it a fair chance to succeed. 

Now as I look back on the year, I find that many of my worries and doubts were 
groundless and as far as the future outlook Is concerned, I think that with a few 
necessary changes in procedures, area changes, etc., that will be accomplished 
during the summer, the program should become a very smooth running, objective 
educational experience for the students and a more enjoyable situation for me as an 
instructor, because so many of the little housekeeping and record keeping type 
of activities are taken care of by the program and I will be free to spend more 
time working with students. 
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APPENDIX "A" 
TEACHER EVALUATION 



It was hard to change from completely demonstrating skills and processes, to 
becoming a counselor and guide. I had my doubts as to whether the students 
could accurately keep their own records in their notebooks and satisfy the 
parents, office and me. This doubt quickly vanished. I was fearful about the 
safety aspect of the students using the power equipment without a teacher being 
in the immediate area at the time. When there are students involved in so many 
areas at the same time, I felt this could be a problem. I feel the program has 
proved that 99% of the students can discipline themselves safely in the shop. 

The biggest problem of adopting to a new system is the fact that work stations. 
Information sheets, etc. are not totally complete. Another problem is that when 
there are so many areas all in operation at the same time, there is continual 
maintenance of equipment and ordering of supplies. 

The students are getting a much broader experience in more areas, but in most cases 
they are only "skimming the surface". This is part of the philosophy of the middle 
schools program and they can obtain depth at a later date, for example in high 
school. Most of the students have shown that they can accept the responsibility 
that we have put before them. The teachers role is to assure the student that 
his knowledge obtained through research is correct and ample to complete the 
task. With the teacher taking this role, the students have to seek through the 
provided media the knowledge needed to complete their goals. 

With the enthusiasm of the student working in the shop in his choice of projects, 
the general atmosphere is one of a place to learn and work i ndependant ly and 
harmoniously with other students. With technology changing so '*apidly, students 
must know how to research their own problems so they can keep abreast of the 
changing times; my hope is that this program will help teach them this. 
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EQUIPMENIT OPERATION CHECK LIST 
NAME PERIOD NO. GRADE LEVEL ^hWTEBOOK NO. 

1. YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE TO PREPARE YOURSELF BY USING THE MFD I A, Af-ID Th=^N CHECK THE 
APPROPRIATE COLUMNS. 

2. ASK INSTRUCTOR TO CHECK YOU OUT ON THAT EQUIPMENT. 

3. YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE TO HAVE INSTRUCTOR INITI.^L THAT YO<J HAVE DEMONSTRATED PROPER 
AND SAFE OPERATION. 
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